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“Golden Fleece Pageant” 


First Concerted Promotional Effort 


By Wool Industry 


NE of the most novel and ambi- 
() tious style shows of recent years 

opened at the Hotel Roosevelt 
March 18 and continued for the balance 
of the week. The Golden Fleece, a 
Pageant of the Wool Industry, under 
the sponsorship of the Wool Institute, 
was novel because the parading of man- 
ikins, with the accompanying display 
of garments, was unobtrusive and subor- 
dinate to the idea of furnishing enter- 
tainment and showing costumes in the 
settings for which the garments were 
designed. Judging by the enthusiastic 
reception accorded by the audience, none 
of the primary objects of the Pageant 
went unnoticed among the added fea- 
tures. The ambitiousness of the proj- 
ect may best be realized when it is con- 
sidered that this is the first concerted 
effort on the part of the woolen indus- 
try in any cooperative, advertising pro- 
motional work. 

The Golden Fleece was officially 
opened at a private showing on the 
night of March 18, when A. D. White- 
side, president of the Wool Institute, 
made a speech of welcome to an audi- 
ence of about 600 people, composed of 
officers and executives of mills, garment 
manufacturing concerns and retail stores 
irom all over the country. In his brief 
informal talk, Mr. Whiteside sketched 
out some of the events leading up to 
the idea of the Pageant and its objects. 
Industry had lost something valuable 
when it lost its romance and became a 
thing of mass production and it was 
because of that, the Wool Institute had 
sought to recapture some of that ro- 
mance. Nothing is more typical than 
the legend of Jason and his crew of 
leroes enduring countless hardships in 
their search for the Golden Fleece. 

[he show opened with a prologue in 
Which Miss Eva Clark sang the Golden 
Fleece, a song written especially for the 
occasion, aS was most of the music of 


the Pageant. This was followed by a 
series of style episodes dramatically 
presenting men’s and women’s garments 
of wool selected by stylists and fashion 
experts. These episodes included The 
Country Club, The Avenue, Palm Beach, 
An Afternoon and The Promenade 
Deck. Interspersed throughout were 
numerous skits and dancing acts, with 
ballet numbers by the Chester Hale 
girls. 
Special Features 


The guest speaker of Monday night 
was Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins, the noted 





scientist and polar explorer. Capt. Wil- 
kins said that as an Australian he had 
as a boy seen the suffering of thou- 
sands of sheep in his country brought 
about by adverse weather conditions. 
This was the inception of his later 
explorations in both the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic, with the hope eventually of estab- 
lishing meterological bureaus in those 
places, which would be able to more 
accurately forecast coming weather con- 
ditions, and thus save industry countless 
thousands of dollars wasted annually. 
In concluding, Sir Hubert mentioned 
that all of British heritage were proud 


“Weaver John” from Haverhill, Mass., is welcomed to New York by Mayor Walker. His 
visit was a feature of Wool Pageant Week. Left to right, front row, Charles H. Silver, 
American Woolen Co.; Mayor Walker; Weaver John. Second row, Arthur D. 
Whiteside, President of the Wool Institute; Raymond S. Bartlett, American Woolen 
Co. Third row, Henry Bahnsen, C. Bahnsen & Co.; Horace N. Stevens, J. P. 
Stevens & Co.; F. K. Nixon, The Worumbo Co. 
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Donald D. Mitchell, of Faulkner & Colony 


Co., Director of the Golden Fleece 
Pageant. 


of the woolens made in the Old Country, 
but what he had seen that night, was 
convincing proof that the products ot 
\merican mills the finest 
in the world. 

Phe Golden Fleece Pageant played at 
2:30 and 8:30 daily, with special fea 
tures and showings on different days. 
Best & Co. gave a special showing of 
women’s and children’s woolen styles 
to the trade, on Tuesday afternoon and 
evening. “Weaver John” made several 
appearances and expressed his apprecia 
tion of all the kindness shown him. He 
said that although he had experienced 


were among 


many thrills since his arrival, such as 
meeting Mayor Walker, and _ being 
greeted by Will Rogers, the greatest 


thing was the human interest and kind 
ness shown by all people with whom he 


had come in contact. 


Bart Murray, stylist of the Wool In- 
stitute, spoke between the acts on Tues- 
day, explaining the color and pattern 
trend in men’s wear. The fabrics shown 
had been chosen, without the makers 
being known, by a committee of re- 
tailers, whose selection had been influ- 
enced by practicability as well as style 
correctness. They had also been guided 
by the desire to show these garments 
in their stores as correct apparel for 
various Mr. Murray re- 
marked that some women had expressed 
doubt that all the models were of wool 
or strictly of American make. He em- 
phasized that all garments were all wool, 
made in American mills to suit the tastes 
ot American women. He also called 
attention to the fact that weaving and 
spinning of worsteds for dress fabrics 
had reached such a high state of per- 
fection in American mills, that the sheer 
materials can easily be mistaken as be- 
ing composed of a fiber other than wool. 

On Wednesday and Friday mornings, 
there were special showings of the 
women’s garments, and on Thursday and 
Saturday the men’s models were shown. 
Vhese showings were in addition to the 
regular performances, and were for the 
purpose of allowing interested parties 
to closely inspect the various styles. 


occasions. 


The Setting 


The corridor leading up to the en- 


trance to the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Roosevelt was transformed into 
Kitth Avenue. One passed through 


Washington Arch and was confronted 
with two traffic towers. To the right 
and left were simulated display windows 
of department stores, each containing an 
exhibit either of men’s or women’s gar- 
ments. This part of the exhibit was 
under the direction of Sidney Ring, dis- 
play manager for Saks-Fifth Avenue. 
\round the main floor of the ballroom 
proper were draped hundreds of ends 








Alex. Walker of Strong Hewat & Co., 
Chairman of Golden Fleece Pageant 
Committee of the Wool Industry. 


of wool fabrics. Around the balcony 
railing flannel had been used effectively. 
Spears, tipped with the symbol of the 
Ram, were arranged in clusters support 
ing streamers of pastel colored flannels. 

The stage production was designed 
and staged by Clark Robinson, and un 
der the personal direction of Chester 
Hale. Theatrical costumes were de 
signed by Robert Stevenson. The or- 
chestra was under the direction of 
Charles Ruddy. The music was written 
by Leo Edwards and the lyrics by Tot 
Seymour. The women’s garments worn 
in the style episodes were designed and 


made by the following firms: Frank 
Jenkins, Lucile Staff Inc., Stein & 
Blaine, Joseph, Milgrim, and Thurn. 


(Continued on page 85) 


GROUP OF NEW STYLES FEATURED AT WOOL PAGEANT 





Man's three 








button, double Fly front topeoat of Brown and white tweed Two button sack suit Girl's riding habit of brown 
breasted navy blue worsted gray herringbone with golf suit with button with peak lapels, in covert cloth; man’s habit— 
suit; girl's two-piece’ en- notched lapels. pocket. brown sharkskin. coat of brown Harris tweed 
semble of brown smooth and breeches of coffee colored 
finish fabric. elastique. 
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Georgia Operating Executives Meet 


Discuss Spinning and Carding Problems 


ORE than 200 members of the 
association and others interested 
in the problems of cotton manu- 
iacturing attended the meeting of Tex- 
tile Operating Executives of Georgia, 
in Atlanta, Ga., March 19. The morn- 
ing sessien, which was devoted to the 
discussion of questions relating to 
spinning, was held in the Chemistry 
suilding at the Georgia School of 
Technology, while the meeting was con- 
tinued in the college dining hall after 
iuncheon. 

J. W. Hames, of Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., president of the 
association, called the meeting to order, 
and after the invocation by F. K. Petrea, 
of Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., sev- 
eral announcement of interest were 
made. Robert W. Philip, secretary of 
the organization, expressed appreciation 
of the activity shown by associate mem- 
hers, who are for the most part repre- 


sentatives of machinery and supply 
concerns. 


k 


Discussion on Spinning 


The meeting was then turned over 
to Albert Lehmann, Jr., of Dixie Cot- 
ton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., who led the 
discussion of subjects pertaining to spin- 
ning room operations. Questions had 
heen prepared in advance and assigned 
to various members, so that reports at 
the meeting were supplemented with 
actual figures resulting from tests in the 
mills, 

_The first subject discussed was that 
of experience with long draft spinning, 
as compared with ordinary draft. J. A. 
Sorrells, superintendent, Gainesville 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, reported that, on 
one long draft spinning frame installed 
in 1927, and now running on yarn size 
lighter than 30s made from 1% in. length 
staple, the end breakage averaged about 
Sl per thousand spindles per hour. It 
was stated by Mr. Hames that twelve 
spinning frames employing long draft 
on number 23s yarn spun from inter- 
mediate roving, with a slight reduction 
in twist, had averaged end breakage of 
-9 per hour for each thousand spindles. 

irn produced by this method showed 

n increased breaking strength of from 

to 10 Ib. Other reports indicated that 
ong draft spinning produced better 

eaking strength. 


Variable Speed Motors 


\luch interest was manifested in the 
cussion of variable speed motors ap- 
ed to spinning frames. Mr. Sorrells 
sented results of tests which showed 
t on one spinning frame with variable 
eed motor a gain in breaking strength 


oy 


5% was obtained with increased pro- 


duction. Warps for weaving made from 
yarn produced on this spinning frame 
ran with about 20% less loom stoppage, 
it was stated. 

The principle upon which the variable 
speed motor is based and practical oper- 
ation of the motor were explained by 
E. A. Untersee, a representative of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and an expert on this 
phase of electrical application to textile 
manufacturing. Because of the many 
variable factors involved in spinning, no 
definite increase in production § on 
irames equipped with this type of motor 
was claimed. However, a_ production 
increase of about 10% was said to be 
reasonable to expect. It was stated that 
about three square feet additional floor 
space was necessary for installing vari- 
able speed motors on spinning frames, as 
compared with the space required for 
individual drive motors of constant 
speed. 


Filling vs. Warp Wind 

Sentiment seemed to be in favor of 
filling wind for warp yarn instead of 
warp wind. One member reported that 
the change from warp wind to filling 
wind and a reduction in bobbin diameter 
from % in. to } in., had enabled the mill 
to run about 400 additional yards on 
the bobbins. It was estimated that there 
was about 12% less end breakage on 
filling wind, and was also stated that 
on a series of tests an increased break- 
ing strength of 10% was obtained. 

Another report stated that, while the 
change to filling wind had not produced 
a yarn with better breaking strength, 
it had not been decreased; and Iso that 
an increase of about 10% in spooler 
speed was enabled by the use of the 
filling wind. Weighted tension was 
found to be best in most cases. The 
filling wind tends to produce more uni- 
form size in bobbins, according to one 
member, because frames are not apt to 
be doffed when the bobbins are three- 
fourths filled, a practice that is not un- 
usual when warp wind is used. There 
was said to be slightly more thread 
waste in the case of warp wind. 

Several members expressed satisfac- 
tion with the use of bobbin cleaning ma- 
chines, and in one instance the saving 
in roving waste was said to be about 
40%, in addition to the time saved by 
spinners. Another mill reported a sav- 
ing of approximately one cent per hank 
after installing a bobbin cleaning ma- 
chine in the spinning room. 

Following the discussion of bobbin 
cleaning machines, the meeting was ad- 
journed for luncheon, which was held in 
the main dining room of Georgia Tech. 
During the meal, popular music was 
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furnished by the Georgia Tech. 
Ramblers Dining Room Orchestra. 

Following the luncheon, the meeting 
was continued in the dining room and 
the next action of the association was 
to unanimously elect Albert Lehmann, 
Jr., as a member of the executive com- 
mittee for a full term of two and one- 
half vears. He succeeds himself to this 
office, having been elected six months 
ago to fill an unexpired term. 


Discussion of Carding 


The carding discussion, which filled 
the afternoon’s program, was presided 
over by G. S. Elliott, superintendent of 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga. 
The first question considered was the 
relative advantages of the Buckley, 
blade and Kirschner beaters, as deter- 
mined from comparative tests. 

It was indicated that the motes from 
a Buckley beater contained more 
particles of leaf and less lint fibers, and 
that the yarn produced in cases where 
this type of beater was used, showed a 
slightly better breaking strength. The 
Kirschner beater was generally pre- 
ferred on the finisher picker because it 
produced a more even lap and lightened 
the work of the cards. 

R. Brown, superintendent, Ameri- 
can Textile Co., Atco, Ga., expressed 
the opinion that, with the proper kind 
of modern opening machinery, it is not 
an advantage to change from the blade 
beater to the Buckley beater. It was 
his experience that no difference in 
breaking strength would be obtained by 
changing the type of beaters when the 
above conditions existed. Several other 
members advanced the same opinion 
after having investigated the question 
in a practical way. 

None of the members present had em- 
ployed one-process picking, although a 
a mills in Georgia were said to be 
using this method, so there was little 
discussion on this subject as no results 
were available. There had been little 
experience with the new type of straight 
wire card clothing. However, W. J. 
Jordan, overseer, Columbus (Ga.) Mig. 
Co., expressed satisfaction upon the re- 
sults obtained in his mill with straight 
wire clothing. One card was said to 
have been in operation 325 hours with- 
out stripping and the quality of the work 
at the end of this time compared favor- 
ably with other cards using regular 
clothing. 


Percentage of Card Strips 


The percentage of card strips obtained 
in the mills represented, varied-accord- 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Cotton Men Approve Standards 


Pass 65 Boxes as Official for 
Two-Year Period Till 1931 


. THE international conference just 

held in Washington, 65 copies of 
grade and color standards were approved 
for use over the two-year period start- 
ing Aug. 1, 1929. This is the third of 
the biennial Universal Cotton Standards 
Conferences held under the auspices of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
and attended by delegates of many of 
the leading cotton associations of several 
nations. 

Nils A. Olsen, chief of the bureau, 
presided. The selection of copies is pro- 
vided by agreements between the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the European 
associations. Lots were drawn for the 


distribution of the standards, one set 
being placed in the United States 
Treasury and the others distributed 
throughout the trade. The meetings 


began on March 16 and extended into 
this week. 


Promotes Friendly Relations 


The chief value of the biennial con- 
ferences, it is pointed out, is in promot- 
ing friendly relations throughout the 
trade. Scattered branches are permitted 
to get together, exchange and 
iron out their differences. The dele- 
gates showed keen interest in the 
research program of the Department of 
Agriculture, particularly in studies 
relating to the quality and character- 
istics of cotton fiber. 

Issuing of tentative standards illus- 
trating the preparation of long. staple 
cotton of the grades strict middling, 
middling, and strict low middling was 
unanimously approved by the confer- 
ence, pending more definite promulga- 
tion of standards in 1931. No decision 


ideas, 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 


mercial Museum, 


April 15-19, 1929. 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention, Philadelphia, 
during week of April 15, 1929. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia, Annual Meeting, 
Cloisters Hotel, Sea Island Beach, 
Ga., April 25, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, 
Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-25, 


Philadelphia, 


1929. 
Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Alumni Association of Philadel- 


phia, Textile School, June 6 and 7, 
1929. The banquet will be held on 
June 7, on which day their cruise 
will be held. 
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was reached on the proposed issuance 
of physical standards for the grades 
good middling spotted to low middling 
spotted, inclusive, and the etablishing 
of descriptive standards for light tinged 
cotton of the same grades. New spotted 
and light tinged grades had been sug- 
gested to take the place of the present 
descriptive standards for spotted cotton 
which in color falls between the present 
white and yellow tinged boxes. 

The European representatives offered 
a proposal “that the standards of blue 
and yellow stained cotton be transferred 








announced that it would give furthe: 
consideration to this matter. 

The conference went on record a: 
urging the improvement of present gin- 
ning methods used by American ginners, 
resulting in deterioration in the quality 
of spinnable cotton, declaring that poor 
ginning methods are detrimental to the 
interests of growers, merchants and 
spinners. 


Representatives Present 


Representatives at the conference were 
as follows: 


J. C. Finlay and A. C. Nickson, Liver- 
pool Cotton Association, Ltd.; Wm. Heaps, 
Richard Brooks, and H. Robinson (un- 
official), Manchester Cotton Association, 
Ltd.; A. Schadegg and J. Westphalen- 
Lamaitre, Syndicat du Commerce. des 
Cotons au Havre; Heinrich Westerschulte 
and George Albrecht Furst, Bremer Baum- 
ollborse; Luigi Garbagnati, Achille Olcese, 
and Dr. Aldo Scaravaglio (unofficial), 
Associazione In- 
dustriali Cotoniere; M. Van 
Horen, Jr., and Leopold 


Italiana Fascista Degli 
Auguste L. 
Robert Pflieger, 


International Newsreel 


Representatives of various cotton exchanges as they called on Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde during a session of the conference on cotton standards. At 
center: J. C. Finlay, president of the Liverpool Cotton Association, Sec. Hyde, 
and F. Holroyd, president of the International Federation of Cotton Spinners. 


to inactive standards, and that such 
standards be not submitted to be passed 
at the biennial conferences.’ No action 
was taken on this proposal since these 
standards are now an essential part of 
the universal standards. Their presenta- 
tion to future conferences was taken 
under consideration. 


On Japanese Inclusion 


The Department of Agriculture pro- 
posed the inclusion of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association and the Japan 
Cotton Merchants’ Union as parties to 
the Universal Standards Agreements, 
in view of the increasing importance of 
Japan as a cotton buying country, now 
the third largest buyer of American 
cotton. 

As in 1927, the European representa- 
tives dissented as follows: 

“The European Exchanges adhere to 
their previous decision that they cannot 
agree to any change in the present 
status. They have no objection, how- 
ever, to the Department of Agriculture 
making a separate agreement with Japan 
but 50% of the voting power must be 
retained by the European Exchanges. 
Under such circumstances Japan would 
be welcomed to take part in the passing 
of the standards.” The department 
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F. Francois, 


Marche de Coton a Gand; 
Pedro Baste 


and Mateo Olive, Centro 
Algodonero de Barcelona; I. J. Kalmon 
and C. Stahl, Jr., Vereeniging voor den 
Katoenhandel te Rotterdam; F. Holroyd 
and Joseph Wild, Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners Associations, Ltd. of 
England. 

J. M. Locke, R. C. Dickerson, F. Lindsay, 
and J. K. Dorrance, American Cotton Ship- 
pers Association; Sydney Bluhm, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association; A. W. 
Fisher, Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of North Carolina; W. A. Floyd and E. W. 
Montgomery, Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina; J. B. Kane, Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia; 
Cc. B. Howard, Howard Roberts, C. A. Mar- 
tin, and D. D. Williams, the American 
Cotton Growers Exchange; S. Y. West, 
Arkansas Cotton Trade Association; D. H. 
Williams, Atlantic Cotton Association; W. 
R. Meadows, Chicago Board of Trade; 
Howard M. Peek, California-Arizona Cotton 
Association; F. R. McGowan, The Cotton- 
Textile Institute; W. E. Emley, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; G. M. MclInture, Mis- 
sissippi Farm Bureau Cotton Association ; 
Russel Fisher and John Holt, National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers; T. A. 
Parlon, New England Cotton Buyers Asso- 
ciation; H. Baumgarten, New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange; Philip B. Weld, New 
York Cotton Exchange; W. D. Maxwell, 
Oklahoma State Cotton Exchange; Fred 
Taylor, Samuel Steers, J. M. Slattery, and 
D. M. Brightman, The Rubber Association 
of America, Inc.; E. D. Hazelhurst, South- 
ern Cotton Shippers Association; Charles 
Holmes, Staple Cotton Co-operative Asso- 
ciation; Prof. R. R. Childs, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture; John Fuesler and 
Peter Q’Donnell, Texas Cotton Association. 

Jiichi Inouye, Southern Cotton Co., Dal- 
las, Tex., representing the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association and the Japan Cot- 
ton Merchants’ Union, was present at the 
invitation of the Department of Agriculture. 














Committee D-13 Decides 


To Organize for Increased Efficiency 


New Machine for Grading Wool Shown at New England Meeting 


can Society for Testing Materials 

divided its meeting on March 14 
and 15 between Boston and Lowell, 
Mass. Sub-committee meetings, lunch- 
eon, general business meeting, and in- 
formal dinner were held at the Parker 
House in Boston on the first day. On 
Friday morning the group transferred 
its meeting to the Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, where papers by several mem- 
bers of the faculty were heard, luncheon 
was served, business was completed, and 
inspection was made of the Institute 
buildings. 

The meeting was principally notable 
because of the decision to reorganize 
Committee D-13 in order to facilitate its 
more efficient operation. The proposal 
was made by Wm. H. Whitcomb, chair- 
man of the committee. 

“A peculiarity of committee D-13,” 
said Mr. Whitcomb, “is that we must 
accomplish the welding together of in- 
terests almost as varied and widely sepa- 
rated as if they were concerned with 
different materials. Is it not really too 
much to expect members interested pri- 
marily in tire cord or cotton fabrics 
to sit through discussion on asbestos, 
wool, or rayon? They have a general 
interest, of course, but not much more 
than a person having primary interest 
in rubber could be expected to have in 
technical discussion on textiles. In try- 
ing to effect such an amalgamation, I 
feel certain that we are attempting the 
impossible.” 

Mr. Whitcomb recommended that in- 
dividual committees be established for 
cotton, wool, rayon, jute, asbestos, and 
knit goods which would hold their own 
meetings and attract those members in- 
terested only in specific divisions of the 
industry. In this way a man need at- 
tend only those sessions which directly 
concern him, and he will not feel that 
he is wasting his time. Representatives 
from these committees will make up an- 
other series of committees formed for 
administrative and advisory purposes, 
such as a committee on committees, on 
nomenclature and definitions, on papers 
and publications, etc. There is also in 
Mr. Whitcomb’s plan an executive com- 
mittee composed of the officers of Com- 
mittee D-13 and the chairmen of the 
ubcommittees. C. L. Warwick, secre- 
tary of the American Society for Test- 
‘ng Materials, who spoke at the dinner 
on Thursday evening, heartily endorsed 
Mr. Whitcomb’s plan and offered his 
services and those of his fellow officers 


Ccan Society D-13 of the Ameri- 





William H. Whitcomb, Chairman, 
Committee D-13, A.S.T.M. 


for the reorganization work. The plan 
was accepted by a general vote at the 
Friday business session. 


Business Meeting 


The Thursday business meeting was 
held at 2 o’clock in the Parker House 
and was presided over by Chairman 
Whitcomb. It was voted to recommend 
at the coming annual meeting of the 
A.S.T.M. that the following tentative 
specifications and methods of test be 
advanced to standard: those concerning 
light and medium cotton fabrics, those 
concerning 23/5/3 carded American 
tire cord, and those concerning asbestos. 
Specifications and methods of test to be 
held over as tentative for another year 
are the following: cotton fiber, knit 
goods, grease wool and allied fibers, 
rayon, and Cuban jute raw sugar bags. 
A. M. Tenney of the American Bem- 
berg Corporation, reporting for the 
rayon committee, stated that an im- 
portant reason for mantaining rayon 
specifications tentative for another year 
is that the data which was used in 
establishing a regain of 144% were two 
years old. He believes that so much 
progress has been made in manufacture 
and so many changes have been brought 
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about in the characteristics of rayon 
during the last two years that the data 
ought to be revised again before estab- 
lishing any regain figure as standard. 
Investigation is to be conducted on 
samples from the various rayon com- 
panies. 

Dr. W. F. Edwards, chairman of the 
sub-committee on establishing a labora- 
tory with a paid investigator, reported 
that although it did not seem practical 
to establish the laboratory at present, 
he had conferred with the committee on 
inter-committee relations and learned 
that it would be possible without violat- 
ing any rule of the association to have 
a “paid assistant.” No officer in the 
association, however, can receive a 
salary. 

Mr. Whitcomb announced that com- 
mittee D-13 had been asked to sanction 
a 74 to 95% regain as a commercial 
standard for mercerized cotton yarn. 
Since this standard had not been se- 
lected as the result of technical research 
work and as no standard test means had 
been established for determining the re- 
gain, it was felt that approval of an 
arbitrary percentage for commercial use 
is outside the field of the committee. 


E. C. Morse Speaks 


Interspersed with the business of the 
meeting was the reading of several 
technical papers. The first was by E. C. 
Morse of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
Mr. Morse explained some of the work 
of the Institute and indicated how it is 
connected with the activities of Com- 
mittee D-13. He referred to the article 
in the March 9 issue of TEXTILE WorLD 
by C. F. Goldthwaite as pointing out 
the unappreciated growing demand for 
quality in textiles. Mr. Goldthwaite 
mentioned the importance of testing and 
standardizing associations to the mill 
men. Mr. Morse believes that there is 
a confusing number of government de- 
partments and private associations that 
seem to have similar, if not the same, 
interests. At least there is in many 
cases an over-lapping. Possibly we 
shall soon need an institute of institutes 
and an organization of technical organ- 
izations. Mr. Morse believes that dupli- 
cation of activities among the various 
associations ought to be eliminated. 


Machine for Grading Wool 


The second paper was by Dr. H. J. 
McNicholas of the Bureau of Stand- 
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ards. His subject was the new ma- 
chine which he has recently invented 
for grading wool and which he tenta- 
tively calls the “wool meter.” This 
instrument consists of a vertical tube 
placed above a black plane in which 
there are three slots which admit light 
from a compartment below containing 
four electric-light bulbs. The _ fibers 
which are to be graded, of which there 
can be any reasonable number, are laid 
in approximately parallel form across 
the eye piece at the top of the vertical 
tube. The examiner then places his eye 
close to the fibers and looks down 
through the vertical tube to the black 
plane. The presence of the fibers be- 
tween the eye and the plane causes a 
defraction of the light, and he there- 
fore sees on the plane a series of 
colored bands. One of the slots through 
which the light shines is located in the 
middle of the plane directly below the 
eye piece, and acts as the zero measure- 
ment. At one side of this slot among 
the colored bands the observer sees a 
dark streak parallel to the illuminated 
slot. 

Secause of an optical principle, which 
need not be explained here, the distance 
of this dark band from the illuminated 
slot depends on the average diameter 
of the fibers laid on the eye piece. ‘Two 
short illuminated slots are capable of 
being moved simultaneously along the 
upper and lower ends of the colored 
bands of light, nearer to or away from 
the zero slot, by means of a micrometer 
screw on the exterior of the instrument 
operated by the observer. By this 
means the observer brings the two short 
slots directly above and below the dark 
band. 

Graduations on the micrometer screw 
then show him how far the two short 
illuminated slots and the dark band are 
located from the zero slot. Knowledge 
of the mathematical relation between 
this distance and the average diameter 
of the fibers, makes it possible to inter- 
pret this micrometer measurement in 
terms of fiber diameter and therefore in 
terms of wool grade. It is possible that 
this instrument will be explained in 
greater detail in a issue of 
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Stress-strain Testing 


The third and final paper of the 
afternoon was by David C Scott of the 
Henry L. Scott Co. on the subject of 
stress-strain testing machines. He de 
scribed a few of the numerous types of 
charts used on this equipment and _ re- 
marked that the popularity of this type 
of machine is increasing rapidly. 

“One form of textile test advance 
ment.” said Mr. Scott, “seems to be 
along the line of reporting the action 
of materials under repeated strain, and 
here again we see the imperative need 
of stress-strain recorders. I am prob 
ably talking out of turn and ahead of 
definite data in mentioning these things, 
but such material as shoe thread, tire 
cord, ete., seems to be best valued by 
this method of repeated strain. Stress- 
strain diagrams are essential to a knowl- 
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edge of the manner in which the ma- 
terial absorbs the load or yields to it 
and constitutes the most valuable in- 
formation to be derived from physical 
testing.” 

Mr. Scott referred to the machine 
which he mentioned in the October 
meeting of Committee D-13 as being 
adjustable to correcting the machine 
readings for moisture conditions of the 
samples. In this machine the matter 
of the stress-strain recorder becomes a 
rather complicated one. This problem, 
however, has been solved, Mr. Scott 
declared, and the machine will shortly 
appear on the market with these features 
complete. 

Another interesting experiment con- 
ducted by the Henry L. Scott Co. was 
on a tensile-test machine which graphic- 
ally plotted load against time. This was 
done by having a separate mechanism 
of a clock nature to move the paper at 
a definite speed per time unit. 

3efore the close of the business meet- 
ing a rising vote of thanks was given 
to W. E. Glancy, in charge of arrange- 
ments, for his excellent work in making 
the meeting a success. 


Informal Dinner 


The informal dinner was held at 6:15 
P.M. in one of the private dining rooms 
ot the hotel. An orchestra was pro- 
vided for the occasion and singing be- 
tween courses was conducted a J. E. 
Skane, secretary of Committee D-13. 

An after-dinner talk was given by 
E. C. Morse of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. On this occasion Mr. Morse dis- 
cussed the vital necessity of considering 
the desires of the consumer and of 
giving close attention to trends in style. 

C. L. Warwick, secretary of the 
A.S.T.M. discussed the proposed re- 
organization of Committee D-13. The 
activities of this committee are as diver- 
sified, he declared, as those of the origi- 
nal committee of nonferrous metals and 
alloys, such as brass, bronze, aluminum, 
etc. Just as that committee found it 
necessary to segregate its various divi- 
sions, he believes that Committee D-13 
would find it desirable to do likewise. 
He thought also that the classification 
of the committee under the letter ‘D” 
which in the present organization of 
the A.S.T.M. indicates a group of 
miscellaneous industries, ought to be 
changed in order that textiles can be 
given a more individual rating. Mr. 
Warwick believes that the textile com- 
mittee ought to act more as an associa- 
tion of its own and pass upon its own 
recommendations for standardizations of 
specifications and test methods, since 
other groups in the association are not 
competent to vote intelligently on textile 
matters. : 


Meeting at Lowell 


The features of the Friday meeting at 
Lowell were addresses by Professors 
Olney, Ball and Stewart of the Lowell 
Textile Institute. Prof. Olney outlined 
how the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists could co- 
operate with D-13, particularly through 
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its research committee of 40 men se- 
lected from among leading chemists. 
He described some of the work done 
by this committee, mentioning particu- 
larly the development of tests and equip- 
ment for determining fastness of dye- 
ings to light and laundering. Working 
exhibits of the Launder-Ometer and 
the Fade-Ometer were shown. 

Prof. Olney also mentioned the work 
of the A.A.T.C.C. in connection with 
metals in certain fabrics which cause 
trouble in vulcanizing, and studies in 
connection with waterproofing. He ad- 
vocated the appointment of a committee 
to co-operate with D-13 in order to 
avoid the unfortunate condition of both 
associations studying the same subject 
and arriving at different conclusions. 
By working together results can _ be 
given as the standard methods of both 
D-13 and A.A.T.C.C. 

Professor Ball took as his subject 
“The Textile Engineer—His Training 
and Opportunities.” The thorough gen- 
eral training given at Lowell Textile 
Institute, embracing engineering in- 
struction, knowledge of textile processes, 
and business instruction, was described, 
and the speaker emphasized that it 
turned out exceptional men for whom 
the demand is in excess of the supply. 
An appeal was made by Prof. Ball for 
suggestions from D-13 members for re- 
search subjects to be covered in the 
thesis work of engineering students. In 
conclusion the speaker gave an opti- 
mistic picture of the future of textile 
manufacturing, and of Lowell-trained 
men in the industry. 


Committee on Reorganization 


Before introducing the last speaker, 
Chairman Whitcomb presented the plan 
for reorganization of D-13 on broader 
lines, and it was voted that the plan 
be accepted and a committee appointed 
to work out the details. The chair 
appointed Messrs. Edwards, Tenney, 
Emery, Finkel and McGowan as mem- 
bers of a committee with the officers 
of D-13 to put this new plan into force. 
It was decided to hold a meeting of 
this committee on Wednesday, March 
20, at the rooms of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute in New York, for preliminary 
work. 

Prof. Stewart was the last speaker 
and gave an interesting account of the 
development at Lowell Textile Institute, 
by Professor Barker and himself, of a 
printer’s blanket of exceptional qualities. 
He described the work out of specifica- 
tions for raw stock, yarns, twists, cloth 
construction and finishing procedures to 
give the greatest possibly density and 
smoothness in a base fabric for the 
nitro-cellulose coating. The final prod- 
uct is a blanket that is good for 10 
million to 20 million papers of metro- 
politan size, printed at high speed. It 
was an absorbing story that well illus- 
trated the quality of work which the In- 
stitute is capable of doing. 

In conclusion President Eames spoke 
of his pleasure in having the members 
of D-13 as guests and hoped that the 
Institute would be chosen as the place 
of another meeting in the early future. 








Interesting Discussion of Methods 


At 5.T.A. Carders’ Meeting 


Successful Gathering at Richmond Hotel, Augusta, Ga., March 15 


EVERAL interesting questions 

were discussed in the meeting of the 

Carders’ Division of the Southern 
rextile Association, held at the Rich- 
mond Hotel, Augusta, Ga., March 15. 
J. O. Corn, superintendent of the Hamp- 
ton Dept., Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., 
presided over the meeting which was 
enthusiastic and well attended in view 
of the extremely bad weather. 

After the invocation of Robt. W. 
Philip, of Atlanta, Ga., the questions 
were taken up and discussed by the 
group. It was pointed out that much 
progress had been made in the improve- 
ment of picker machinery, and one mill 
was said to have reduced the number 
of workers in its picker room from 
seven men and a section hand, to one 
man and a section hand by installing 
the single process. The quality of the 
production was said to be excellent and 
it was stated that after weighing 200 
laps by the yard, it was found that the 
variation did not exceed 0.85 of an 
ounce. 


Use of Hank Clocks 


Kk. G. Waites, overseer carding, the 
Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, 
S. C., stated that the use of hank clocks 
on picker machines had improved the 
etiiciency of their operatives. An auto- 
matic device to maintain an even and 
constant flow of cotton through the 
picker machinery, by keeping the same 
amount of stock in the hoppers, is 
being used by one mill with good results. 

Several men reported on the per- 
centage of foreign matter removed at 
each beater. C. C. Roberts, overseer 
carding, Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., 
stated that on staple ranging in length 
irom 14 to 1% inches, over a ten hour 
period, the percentage of foreign matter 
removed at the first beater was 0.701%, 
at the second beater 0.434%, and at the 
third beater 0.265%. 

Mr. Crocker reported that his ex- 
perience had shown that the percentage 

foreign matter was larger in low 
crade western cotton than in local cot- 
ton of the same staple length, but that 

cal cotton produced more fly in the 
pening, picking and carding processes. 


Test on Beater 


lhe results of a test were presented 
5S. T. Buchanan, superintendent of 
iedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont, S. C., 
owing that the Buckley beater pro- 
iced a small percentage increase in 
iste, in comparison with the blade 


beater, and also showed a slight gain 
in yarn number and about six pounds 
better breaking strength. 


On Oiling Stock 


It was pointed out that most of the 
trouble caused by oiling raw stock had 
been due to the application of too much 
oil and in many cases the oil had not 
been applied in a satisfactory manner. 
J. W. Hames, superintendent of Ex- 
position Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
stated that in running 50% low grade 
cotton and 50% card strips together, the 
application of one-half of 1% oil had 
reduced the amount of dust and caused 
the fibers to be more parallel. How- 
ever, it was said that as much as 1% oil 
in the raw stock was a disadvantage in 
carding. David Clark, editor of South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, reported that one 
mill had been oiling its raw stock for 
four years and had used a high pressure 
nozzle for successful application. The 
ageing of cotton for several hours after 
the application of oil was suggested. 

Next on the program was an open 
discussion on card clothing that does 
not require either stripping or grinding. 
the consensus of opinion was that, with 
this type of clothing, good results could 
be obtained only by grinding every four 
or six months and by cleaning as often 
as necessary. 

G. M. Bayne, overseer carding, 
American Spinning Co., Greenville, 
S. C., reported that he had tested this 
clothing on a 45-inch card for seven 
weeks without stripping or grinding and 
that the web from the card was ac- 
ceptable. He recommended that this 
type of card clothing should be stripped, 
cleaned and reset every 30 days, with- 
out grinding unless it was found to be 
necessary. 


Speed Reduction of Card Flats 


There was a difference of opinion on 
the effect on breaking strength of yarns 
caused by speed reduction of card flats, 
but tests on this subject had not been 
adequate enough to reach any definite 
conclusions. It was stated that the 
grade of cotton to some extent deter- 
mined the speed at which the flats could 
be operated. 

The use of straight wire clothing in 
one mill was said to have effected a 
saving of 14 lb. of good cotton from the 
cylinder of each card per day, and the 
number of yarns had shown a smaller 
variation on 13s to 14s. Breaking 
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strength of the yarn apparently was 
not changed after the installation of 
straight wire clothing. Some types of 
imported card clothing were discussed. 

Beginning the afternoon session, Mr. 
Hames extended an invitation to those 
present to attend the meeting of the 
Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, in Atlanta, Ga., March 19. 
He pointed out the close relationship 
existing between that organization and 
the Southern Textile Association and 
urged all out-of-state men to join them 
at their meetings. 


A Web With Least Neps 


The next question was: Which will 
produce a web with the least neps, a 
doffer speed of 10 r.p.m. or 12 r.p.m., 
all other speeds and settings the same? 
Light carding was advocated, with com- 
pensation in the drawing process to 
produce the desired weight of sliver. 
This practice was said to eliminate more 
neps from the sliver. 

Chairman Corn stated that many mills 
operated front rolls on drawing frames 
at too great a speed. A vote showed 
that the majority of the carders present 
employed a speed on front rolls of be- 
tween 200 and 300 r.p.m. 


G. S. Jones, overseer carding, The 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., said 


that installation of hank clocks on draw- 
ing frames resulted in increased pro- 
duction, although the roller speed had 
been reduced 50 r.p.m. None of the 
mills represented were using three 
processes of drawing. 


Six Can Drawing Creels 


It was generally thought that draw- 
ing creels should be creeled six cans at 
a time, rather than one can at a time. 
The mixture of cotton was said to be 
better when this system was employed. 
The reduction of weights on the top 
roll of drawing frames produced a much 
cleaner looking sliver, according to one 
member 

To close the meeting, Chairman Corn 
delivered a plea for more experiments 
by members of the association, and the 
presentation of accurate results at the 
meetings. He brought out the fact that 
many operations in cotton mills may 
have been accepted because they had 
been in use for years, and urged the 
overseers and superintendents to think 
along progressive lines and not to ac- 
cept the practices of past generations 
without thought of improvement. 
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Construction and Operation 


Of Warp Knitting Machines 


Beginning with Discussion of Hand Frame to Show Basic Principles 


SHALL now show and describe the 
l construction of warp machines, com- 

mencing with the hand frame, which 
clearly shows the basic principles in- 
volved in all warp machines. 

An early form of manually operated 
warp machine is shown in Fig. 140. It 
will be noted that in many respects this 
machine greatly resembles the manually 
operated filling- or weft-knitting ma- 
chine, sketches of which were shown in 
previous articles. 

The frame of the machine (not shown 
in the drawings) was made of wood; 
and in fact early machines were largely 
composed of this material, although the 
later and present machines of this type 
use considerable metal in their construc- 
tion. As is usual with manual machines 
of this type, the warp machine is oper- 
ated by foot and hand power, certain of 
the movements being made by the use of 
foot pedals. 


Needles and Sinkers 


The needles 1 were even in early 
machines of this type, molded in leads, 
two or more needles to each lead 2, 
although no doubt the first machines of 
this type had the needles directly driven 
into wooden bars. These leads are sup- 
ported in the needle bed 3 and are 
clamped in place by the bar 4, the en- 
tire needle assembly being fixed (not 
movable). The sinkers 5 are all of one 
type and are really not sinkers, as they 
do not sink the yarn, but are used to 
form the knocking-over surface for the 
loops, to feed the fabric away from the 
needles and to cast it off the hooks of 
the needles. Yarn sinking is not neces- 
Sarv in warp machines. 

These sinkers are rigidly carried in 
the swinging frame 6, moving up and 
down by the action of the levers 7 ful- 
cruming on the shaft 8. These levers 
are connected to a foot pedal by the 
wire 9. The swinging frame is allowed 
to move in and out by swinging on the 
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fulcrum 10. The lower ends of the 
sinkers are carried in the slotted bar 11. 
This bar is moved in and out by hand 
for the purpose of carrying the fabric 
toward the hooks of the needles in order 
to cast the finished loops over the needle 
hooks. As there is no necessity for 
sinking yarn between the needles, sink- 
ers never move successively, but move 
as a unit in whichever direction may be 
necessary. 


Movement of Yarn Eyes 


The yarns 12, of which there is one 
for each needle, are carried in eyes 13, 
which are rigidly carried in the bar 14. 
This bar is capable of movement in and 
out and up and down. It is carried by 
the extensions 15, which 
form a rigid part of the 
bar. The in-and-out move- 
ment takes place on the 
fulcrum 16, and is im- 
parted by the levers 17, 
which, through the link 18 
connect the yarn eyes to 
the bell crank 19. The bell 


crank fulcrums on pin 20, 
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and is connected by the link 21 to the 
up-and-down-moving lever 7—the yarn 
eyes therefore moving in and out as 
the sinkers are moved up and down. 

The up-and-down movement of the 
yarn eyes is accomplished by the action 
of the levers 22, which are fulcrumed 
at 23 and which receive motion through 
a wire 24 connected to another foot 
pedal. 

The machine is further equipped with 
a press bar 25 which is carried by the 
levers 26 fulcruming at 27, being nor- 
mally held in position away from the 
needles by springs (not shown). 

The yarns prior to being guided 
through the eye 13 are laid around the 
take-up roller 28, which is carried by 





Fig. 140. Manually Operated W arp Machine 








the levers 29 fulcruming at 30. All the 
yarns are wound on a warp roll 31, 
which is equipped with a ratchet 32. 
The yarn take-up is equipped with the 
take-up weights 33, which, through a 
cord 34, are connected to the levers 29, 
in this manner drawing yarn from the 
warp roll at such times as the roll is 
free to turn. 

In order that only a limited amount 
of yarn be taken trom the warp roll 
at any one time, a ratchet stop 35 en- 
gages with the ratchet 32. This ratchet 
stop is connected to the pawl bar 37, 
which is free to move endways in the 
two supports 38. At such times as 
enough yarn has been taken from the 
roll, the end 29a of the lever 29 falls 
out of contact with the end of the bar 
37 through the action of the take up 
weights 33. In this manner the ratchet 
stop 35 is permitted to engage with the 
ratchet teeth, thereby preventing the 
rotation or further unwinding of the 
warp roll. 

As yarn is now used by the needles 
forming loops, the take up roll 28 is 
lifted so that the end 29a of the lever 
29 engages with the end of the member 
37, thereby removing the ratchet stop 
35 from tooth engagement. Thereupon 
the warp roll is free to turn, and re- 
leases more yarn, in this manner permit- 
ting the take-up roll 28 to be lowered 
by the action of the counterweights 33— 
thereby again locking the warp roll 
from further rotation. 

The fabric as it is knitted is kept in 
tension by the roll 39. This roll is 
heavy and free to move up and down 
so as to maintain the proper tension. 
The fabric passes under this roll to the 
cloth roll 40, which is either racked by 
hand to roll up the cloth or is arranged 
to wind up the fabric through the action 
of a counterweight. 





Fig. 141. 





The yarn eyes 13 must receive still 
another movement. This is sideways to 
the machine, and is necessary in order 
that the yarn may be laid from one 
needle to another. In design work this 
movement may be over more than one 
needle at a time, but when making the 
ordinary plain warp cloth the movement 
is two needle spaces to the right and, 
after knitting a course, two needle space 
to the left This right and left move- 
ment is continued throughout the knit- 
ting of the plain fabric. 


Operation 


These hand machines were built in 
single sections, each operator sitting in 
front of his machine with a foot on each 
one of the pedals. Assuming that the 
operating parts are in a position as 
shown in drawing D, Fig. 141, the first 
movement would be a pedal movement 
to bring the sinkers down, while by 
hand the operator would be pulling the 
sinkers forward, in this manner finish- 
ing the last knitted course. With the 
sinkers still down, he would draw the 
fabric down and shank of the needle by 
a backward movement of the sinkers, 
and upon his releasing his pedal slightly 
thereafter the knitting elements would 
assume a position as shown at A. 

The operator would then press down 
on the other pedal, thereby raising the 
yarn eyes to a position shown in dotted 
lines A. The yarn eyes would then be 
moved sideways, as shown in E£, in 
order to lay the yarns over adjoining 
needles. After this the operator would 
release the pedal, and this would permit 
the yarn eyes to be lowered to a position 
as shown in solid lines A, Fig. 141, 
having thereby laid and wrapped the 
yarns around the adjoining needles. 

The sinkers would then be drawn 
toward the operator, as shown in draw- 





Showing Action of Parts 
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ing C, and when in the position shown 
therein the needles would be pressed by 
the action of the press iron, as shown 
in drawing B. This action would close 
the beard in advance of its entering 
the fabric. 

The sinkers would then be brought 
still further toward the operator in 
order to lay the loops on the closed 
beards, after which the press iron would 
be released with the sinkers continuing 
to come forward, casting off the finished 
loops over the hooks of the needles—all 
as shown in drawing D, Fig. 139. 


That Appleton Contract of 
Textile Development Co. 


Wide publicity has been given in 
southern and northern papers to the fact 
that the Appleton Co., cotton goods, An- 
derson, S. C., had deferred a contract 
for an industrial survey by The Textile 
Development Co., Boston, Mass., be- 
cause of protests of operatives, and it 
should be stated that the latter protests 
were based upon a mistaken assumption 
that the Appleton survey was to be made 
by the same company whose time studies 
and wage system were the cause of a 
recent strike at another South Carolina 
mill, whereas there is no connection be- 
tween the two companies and the sys- 
tems employed are entirely different. 
The Appleton Co. operatives held their 
protest meeting before The Textile De- 
velopment Co.’s representatives reached 
that city, and before they had an oppor- 
tunity to explain their plan to Appleton 
Co. overseers, which is always their 
procedure in starting a new contract. 

The Textile Development Co. has sur- 
veyed over 90 mills, about 60 of which 
were located in the South. They have 
worked in 12 States of this country, in 
four provinces of Canada and four 
countries of Europe. Sidney S. Paine, 
president of the company, states that 
neither they nor any mill has ever had 
the slightest trouble with their opera- 
tives either during their work or as a 
result of their work, and that the results 
of their work are relatively of as great 
benefit to the operatives as to the mills 
themselves. 


N. C. Cotton Manufacturers to 
Meet in Charlotte in June 


The summer convention of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Associ- 
ation will be held in Charlotte, N. C., 
in June, according to announcement, 
the date to be definitely fixed later on. 
The officers of the association are: 
Thomas Webb of Concord, president, 
and Hunter Marshall, of Charlotte, 
secretary. 


Silk Exchange to Close 
March 29-30 


The National Raw Silk Exchange 
will be closed on Good Friday, March 29, 
and the Saturday following. The board 
of governors of the exchange voted to 
this effect at a meeting in-New York 
on March 19. 
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No Sustained Rise in Goods and Possible 
Decline in Raws Foreseen by Dr. Haney 


Y NDER the influence of 
reduced rayon prices and 
weakness in Japanese ex- 

change, silk prices weakened for 


SUMMARY—SILK 


1. An irregular trading market, with a little 


(5) The hosiery demand is 
well sustained. Department store 
sales of this item continue to 


ee + : seasonal advance, followed by reaction by are ; , 

a time in the early part of ee | | bal tho : (6) Manufacturers’ replace- 
March. A _ recovery followed, “May, appears to be the probability. ment margins show further im- 
however, largely due to seasonal 2 


~~: 


conditions, such as small arrivals 
from the filatures in Japan and 
a better movement of silk goods 
here. Yen exchange also firmed 
for a while. A little further seasonal 
recovery in silk prices seems probable. 

The strongest factors at present are 
the continued popularity of silk goods 
which is reflected in somewhat higher 
manufacturers’ replacement margins and 
a Sustained high activity of looms. Also. 
raw silk stocks moderate. The 
weakest factors are the seasonal increase 
in supplies, the lower prices for rayon, 
and continued low manufacturers’ mar- 
gins and over-production in some lines. 
Underlving the general situation is the 
fact that stocks of raw silk are ample 
in comparison with the existing manu- 
facturing activity. 


seem 


On the whole, an irregular trading 
market, with some seasonal strength for 
a time, followed by seasonal weakness in 


Index Numbers 
o 
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Silk yarns will be relatively strong. 


3. Silk goods production is too large to 
allow any sustained general advance in price. 


\pril or May. seems to be the general 
outlook. 


Favorable and Unfavorable Factors 


Conditions tending to affect silk prices 
favorably are as follows: 

(1) Yokohama stocks are small and 
considerably below a year ago. 

(2) Employment and payrolls of silk 
manufacturers increased in February 
and were a little above a year ago. 

(3) Mill stocks in this country 
reported to be small and ill assorted. 

(4) The demand for silk 


are 


goods is 


quite satisfactory and January and Feb- 
3road looms are 
active. Prices of silk goods are stronger, 
with crepes notable in this respect. 


ruary sales were large. 






Factory consumption 
trend 
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STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales in 


Average 1921=100 (Silk Association of America). 
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Last month estimated by converting each item of Silk Association 


Three months’ moving average (Dept. of 


figures from bales to pounds and then applying the per cent. increase to 


preceding month. 


1921 


Factory 
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Five months’ moving average (Silk Association of America). 


Trend, Deliveries—Bales, average 


provement and this makes for 
increased activity on their part. 

(7) On the whole, trading 
activity in silk appears to in- 
crease on advances in the market. 
The conditions tending to hold silk 


prices down may be summed up as 
follows: 
(1) Reeling has been resumed in 


Japan and arrivals from the filatures are 
increasing. February arrivals were 
above January or February last year. 

(2) The approach of the new crop 
season frequently brings moderate de- 
clines. 

(3) A sharp drop in the estimated 
February “deliveries” to the mills. 

(4) Domestic stocks are ample, and 
large in comparison with deliveries. 
Combined New York and Yokohama 
stocks are ample in comparison with the 
domestic machinery activity. 

(5) The cut in rayon prices. 

(6) Continued irregularity in silk 
goods markets, with severe competition 
and low profits on a good many lines. 

(7) Manufacturers’ margins, though 
improving, are still low. 

(8) The New York market has been 
slow to follow advances in Japan. Fu- 
ture prices are below spots, and the more 
distant futures appear weaker than the 
near futures. Deliveries on future con- 
tracts have been heavy. 


Statistical Position 


The outstanding point in the February 
statistics was the sharp decline in esti- 
mated “deliveries.”” These were lower 
than anticipated. They declined 11,000 
bales from January and were 4,400 bales 
below a year ago. The deliveries are 
the lowest in comparison with imports 
that have appeared in a long while. 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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The estimate of deliveries is based 
partly on stocks, and the decline is due 
to the relative large amount of this 
item. Stocks in this country are 5,300 
bales above a year ago, an increase otf 
12.8%. They were only 3,000 bales 
below January, which is the smallest 
decrease for the month since 1923. The 
stocks were nearly 2% above estimated 
deliveries, while in January they were 
only 87% of deliveries and a year ago 
only 82%. They are the highest for 
the month since 1925. Thus a weaker 
statistical position than existed a year 
ago is indicated. Perhaps the position 
is similar to that found at this time in 
1926. 

Imports declined 15,000 bales from 
January, but were nearly as large as 
a year ago and much above the Febru- 
ary figures in 1926 and 1927. The ratio 
of imports to deliveries is the highest 
in several years. 

Thus the domestic statistical position 
can hardly be called strong. Even in 
comparison with that found in February 
1926, it is somewhat less favorable, since 
machinery activity is now lower than 
then. 

Considering Japanese visible stocks, 
the situation appears somewhat more 
favorable. Yokohama stocks are the 
lowest since 1925, considering the sea- 
son, and total stocks at New York and 
Yokohama are the lowest in many years, 
though not much different from those 
found in February 1927. However, in 
the early part of 1927 the total stocks 
were declining, while now they are prob- 
ably increasing, and certainly have de- 
clined less than usual. Furthermore, 
our composite index of machinery activ- 
ity is about 100% of the average for 
1922-1926, while it was 108.7 in Febru- 
ary 1927. In short, visible stocks, 
though low, are ample for current re- 
quirements. 

While machinery 
spindle activity) is favorable to a 
stronger situation in the silk textile 
markets, it is not so favorable with re- 
gard to demand for raw silk. It seems 
fair to say that advances in raw silk 
prices will merely represent seasonal 
conditions and are not likely to be sharp 
or long sustained. A _ reaction 
the end of April seems probable. 


activity (notably 


before 


Recent Price Strength Backed by 
Increased Sales 


The trend was upward in February 
ind the price of Cracks XX averaged 
35.18, against $5.11 in January. At this 
vriting, it is about $5.20. The monthly 
iwerages have moved irregularly side- 
wise since last October, with only a 
slightly downward drift. 

The recent strength in the silk mar- 
ket has been partly seasonal, but it was 
anticipated by a January increase in 
vholesale silk sales at New York and 
increased spindle activity. The whole- 
ale sales continue high in comparison 
vith spindle activity, which is favorable 

strength, and if the sales and the 
pindle activity increase again, some 
‘urther rise in silk prices would be 
probable. | February wholesale _ sales 
how a decline, however, which hardly 
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confirms the more optimistic trade re- 
ports, and is an unfavorable indication. 


Yarns and Goods Firm 


Thrown silk prices moved up with 
raws in the second week of March, and 
the average for the month promises to 
be higher than the February average. 
Spindle activity is so low in comparison 
with loom activity that relative strength 
in silk yarns seems justified —though 
we must remember the increasing use of 
rayon materials by the weavers. 

Silk goods prices are higher on the 
average. The advance reflects an im- 
proved demand of late, as well as the 
moderate strength in the raw material 
markets. Wholesale silk sales in Janu- 
ary showed improvement and were above 
a year ago. The February sales, how- 
ever, fell off a little more than usual. 

Both goods prices and weavers’ mar- 
gins, however, still average below a year 
ago, and loom activity is much above its 
usual position with relation to whole- 
sale silk sales. Therefore, the supply 
of the average run of silks seems to be 
too large to allow further advances. 


Silk Association Bureau 
Registers Rayon and 
Cotton Designs 


Original designs intended for use on 
rayon and cotton fabrics are now being 
registered by the Design Registration 
Bureau of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., it was announced by that 
organization. Formerly only designs 
intended for use on costume silks were 
registered. The Design Bureau extends 
its registration service at the request of 
cotton and rayon manufacturers who 
have for some time felt the need for 
design registration in their particular 
industry and who have asked that the 
Design Registration Bureau act as a 
general clearing house for original de- 
signs for cotton and rayon. 

The method of procedure to be fol- 
lowed is similar to that adopted in the 
registration of silk designs. This plan 
assures the registration only of designs 
in commercial use. In the case of ma- 
terials printed outside the borders of the 
United States, a sample of the fabric 
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Average 1923-1927 =100 for both indexes. 


sufficiently large to show full repeat 
must be presented together with an 
affidavit stating where printed and that 
it will be sold in the United States. All 
designs are registered for one year. 


Wool Association Endorses 
American Valuation Plan 


A general meeting of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers was 
held Mar. 14 in its Boston offices, at 
which the president, Franklin W. Hobbs, 
presided for the first time since his 
serious accident which occurred last 
November, on Election Day. General 
policies of the association were dis- 
cussed and it was voted that the asso- 
ciation recommend a change from the 
present method of assessing importations 
upon the foreign value and endorse the 
plan of American valuation. 

At the request of the association’s 
tariff committee, rates in paragraphs of 
the wool schedule not covered by the 
association’s brief were reveiwed and 
in order to give the matter deliberate 
consideration a committee of five was 
appointed. They are as follows: Addi- 
son L. Green, vice-president National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
chairman; R. Leland Keeney, president 
of the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers; John C. 
\bbot, treasurer Abbot Worsted Co.; 
William R. Cordingley, treasurer Woon- 
socket Worsted Mills; Moses Pendleton 
of the American Woolen Co. 





May Legislate Cotton Bags 
for Fertilizer in S. C. 


C.—The sale of any 
fertilizer in South Caro- 
lina, in any sacks, other than those of 
cotton, would be prohibited, under the 
terms of a bill ,introduced not long 
ago, in the House of Representatives, 
by D. Foster, member from Spartan- 
burg county. 

The bill provides that firms, or 
corporations found guilty of violating 
the law, should be fined not more than 
$1,000, or imprisonment, for more than 
one year for each offense. The bill 
was sent to the agricultural committee. 


CoLuMBIA, S. 
commercial 
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Baylies on Association Work 


Reviews Services of National Association— 


So. N. E. Textile Club Also Hears Carlin 


if bs WAS New England textile men 
who inaugurated the movement 
which has made cotton once again a 
fashion fabric,” President Lincoln Bay- 
lies of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers told the Southern 
New England Textile Club at its meet- 
ing in Providence last Saturday after- 
noon at the Hotel Biltmore that was 
attended by about 225 members and 
guests. 

“Cotton’s return to prominence had 
its origin in the activities of the mer- 
chandising committees of the National 
Association and its style advisers work- 
ing quietly along this line long before 
cotton achieved its present position in 
the world of fashion,” he continued. 


Started Style Shows 


“The first traveling fashion revue 
ever put on tour by any trade Associa- 
tion and other style exhibitions spon- 
sored by our organization were among 
the principal activities in this direction. 
The encouragement and_ inspiration 
given by the merchandising committees 
of the Association for better styling of 
fabrics together with the work of the 
style experts of the industry tell in brief 
of the developments which have con- 
tributed to the present popularity of fine 
cotton dress fabrics. 

“The first of the style shows which 
was held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Association in Boston in 
1925 was the initial occasion when a 
group of cotton mills anywhere in the 
world had gathered together to present 
an exhibition of their fabrics on manne- 
quins. Its success in bringing cotton to 
the attention of the public led to more 
exhibits of the kind at meetings of the 
Association and to the traveling style 
show. 

“The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers is the pioneer trade asso- 
ciation of the country. It was created 
for the purpose of encouraging scientific 
investigation and experiment as to meth- 
ods of manufacturing cotton and for the 
collecting and imparting of information 
relative to this industry. Its activities 
have increased in number and scope dur- 
ing the years since it was established in 


1854. The name of the organization, 
which was originally the Hampden 
County Mills Agents Association, 


changed to New England Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association in 1865, and on 
June 25, 1906 to the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 

“During the 74 years of its existence 
the Association has grown steadily in 
membership. Today it is the largest 
trade association of its kind with more 
than 1,000 members in 27 States, in 
Canada and in several other countries 
throughout the world. It has taken an 
active part in all of the great movements 
intended to improve and strengthen the 
industry. Individual members of the 
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Association have cooperated in develop- 
ing Mississippi and Pima cotton and 
California. Fifty mills and individuals 
created a fund for this purpose in 1910 
and a similar fund was raised later for 
the development in California. The Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers and the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association together made 
possible the creation of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute.” 


Other Dinner Features 


President John F. Reardon acted as 
toastmaster following the dinner which, 
because of the presence of Philips Car- 
lin, the well-known announcer of WEAF 
of the National Broadcasting Co., was 
termed a “Radio Dinner,” but it was 





such only in name as there were no 
microphones in evidence. President 
Baylies of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers was the first 
speaker and held the close attention of 
his hearers throughout his 25 minute 
address. 

Mr. Carlin gave some interesting de- 
tails regarding the business manage- 
ment of a broadcasting company, and 
provided much entertainment by read- 
ing typical samples of letters addressed 
to him by a large variety of radio fans. 
Before adjourning the meeting Presi- 
dent Reardon announced that former- 
president Ezra Dixon and Andrew J. 
Currier, one of the founders of the club 
and for many years a member of its 
executive committee, both of whom have 
been confined to their homes by sick- 
ness, were reported to be improving. 
Seated at the head table with President 
Reardon were vice-president William S. 
Pepperell, former-president John L. 
Burton and Jesse A. Knight of the 
executive committee. 


Worsted Yarn Survey Completed 


University of Penna. Makes 


Analysis 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE Industrial Research Department 

of the University of Pennsylvania is 
completing their analysis of sales 
worsted yarn production for the United 
States. The department has already 
completed similar surveys for the metal, 
bituminous, full-fashioned and depart- 
ment store fields and these trades are 
enjoying benefits that came from the 
information arrived at in the survey. 
A. H. Williams, head of the department, 
has secured information from a large 
majority of sales worsted yarn spinners 
of the country covering. their business 
for the last 15 to 20 years and from 
this data has prepared charts that show 
trends never before presented to the 
spinners in the United States. 

While the University of Pennsylvania 
through their Industrial Research De- 
partment does not feel this survey of 
the worsted yarn trade will solve auto- 
matically all the ills that are now ap- 
parent in that trade, evils that have 
been especially apparent during the last 
five years, they believe this survey, 
which is nearing its final stages, will 
prove of great value to the worsted 
yarn spinning trade depending upon the 
use spinners make of the information 
contained in their charts and the in- 
terpretation placed upon them by ex- 
perts who have helped other industries 
in this country through such just means. 


National Association Interested 


Worsted spinners have a general idea 
of what the Industrial Research De- 
partment of the University is doing, 
Mr. Williams having addressed the Na- 
tional Association of Worsted & Woolen 
Spinners at their last annual meeting in 
New York. Since that time there has 
been a movement under way for the 
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of Production 


worsted spinning trade to become af- 
filiated with the Wool Institute and in 
view of that development many of them 
lost sight of the survey that is being 
made of their business by this unbiased 
and impartial factor. During the last 
few weeks sales spinners have come to 
the conclusion they will not become 
members of that organization and there 
are indications they are considering the 
advisability of forming their own insti- 
tute, believing their interest would be 
served better for the time being by their 
own individual institute than becoming 
a part of one large group, representing 
weavers as well. 

The National Association of Worsted 
& Woolen Spinners has been cooperat- 
ing with the University in this survey 
and a majority of the most important 
concerns have already sent in data 
covering questions asked in the forms 
sent out. When it was expected spin- 
ners would become associated with the 
Wool Institute it was reported the 
survey would be presented to that organ- 
ization for whatever use officials of that 
group saw fit. Now that spinners have 
decided not to become members it is 
probable the charts and recommenda- 
tions based upon it will be used in co- 
operation with the National Association 
of Worsted & Woolen Spinners. 

The work has been done without ex- 
pense to the industry and the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Research has already 
spent several thousand dollars upon it, 
with the benefit of advice secured from 
numerous industrial experts of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. For this rea- 
son it is probable spinners will take 
advantage of the information that has 
been gathered for use in the line of 
co-operation they may decide upon in 
the future. 





With -the- Editors -I ls: 





Romance Repeats Itself 


ve romance of the quest for the Golden Fleece has 
never lost its appeal. Jason and his followers have 
an assured place in the hearts of both children and 
grown-ups. 

It is peculiarly fitting, then, that the Golden Fleece 
should be used as the symbol of a 20th century romance 
taking place in an industry which traces its history back 
to the myth of the Argo. 

Wool manufacturers today are in search of a Golden 
Fleece—the return of adequate profits and maintained 
stability. For them, the Wool Institute is their Argo 
and A. D. Whiteside their Jason. 

In their case, too, the Golden Fleece is guarded by a 
dragon—the dragon of lethargy. But the 1929 Argo- 
nauts have the aid of a Medea. Her name is co-operation. 
Through her help, wool manufacturers, clothing manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers are banded together 
in acommon cause. Their goal is within reach. 

* * * 


Some criticism has been heard to the effect that the 
Wool pageant was too much side-show and too little 
style-show. Those who voiced such an opinion are not 
schooled in the principles of advertising and publicity. 

Give an efficient publicist a job to do—and the first 
thing he will seek is some romantic element upon which 
to build his campaign. Romance is the greatest single 
advertising asset in a commodity or a service. 

The sponsors of the Pageant recognized this fact. 
They based their primary appeal, not on a collection of 
garments and styles, but on the story of the Golden 
Fleece. 

By doing this, they got their story across. Further- 
more, they re-established the idea of romance in the wool 
industry itself, which, as Mr. Whiteside pointed out, is 
so vital in this day of mass production and machine 


methods. 
———— 


The Night Shift Fallacy 


r IS doubly difficult to convince a man of error and 
influence him to re-adopt sound methods after he has 
publicly committed the error and has been openly boast- 
ful of it. Particularly is this true of textile manufac- 
turers who have organized their plants for operation 
on day and night shifts and have obligated themselves 
to take care of an increased staff of operatives and an 
increased overhead. Barring a very few mills whose 
products are always well merchandised and which are 
always fully employed, thus being the exceptions that 
prove the rule, it is reasonably certain that if stock- 
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holders knew the facts and were more articulate, or 
if certain banks were less lenient there would be less 
overtime operation of textile mills as a regular policy. 

The popular fallacy that the night shift must produce 
increased profits as well as increased production was 
effectively exposed in TEXTILE WoRLD over a year ago 
by Ralph E. Loper, textile cost engineer of Fall River, 
Mass., by actual comparative figures of costs and profits 
which showed that the only certain beneficiaries of night 
operation were commission houses and buyers. 

Last Tuesday A. D. Whiteside of the Wool Institute 
demonstrated to the worsted group of that organization 
that the greatest actual profit is to be made on full day- 
time production, and that mills running overtime shifts 
soon reach a point where the extra profit with machinery 
fully employed is only one half of one per cent, which 
small difference seldom counterbalances the increased 
danger of inventory losses. 

There would be no night running of textile mills 
excepting during infrequent periods of abnormal de- 
mand if each branch of the industry were dominated by 
a few large and ably managed units, and there would 
be profitable control of production and prices. Our 
anti-trust laws prevent co-operation to attain this 
objective, but they do not prevent the dissemination of 
sound principles of manufacturing, costing and mer- 
chandising through the medium of institutes, associa- 
tions and the trade press, and if the industry will be 
patient the time eventually will be reached when the 
manufacturing organization refusing to adopt such 
principles will not only be an object of trade scorn, 
but will be regarded with suspicion by investors and 
bankers. Anyone can run a mill night and day as long 
as his money holds out, but it requires manufacturing and 
merchandising ability to net a satisfactory profit in 
textiles or in any other business. 


COr 
Preposterous Tariff Rates 


HE joint tariff committee of domestic wool manu- 
facturers has registered no open protest of the 
advance of 5c. a pound, clean content, in raw wool 
duties proposed to the Ways and Means Committee by 
the National Wool Growers Association, although the 
marked increase in the domestic flocks and clips under 
the present tariff is fairly conclusive evidence of 
prosperity, but manufacturers will be obliged to oppose 
firmly and unequivocally radical advances in rates on 
wool substitutes filed by the wool growers with the Ways 
and Means Committee in a supplementary brief that 
became public only when the last reports of the hearings 
were published. 
Contending that every pound of wool substitutes dis- 
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places a scoured pound of virgin wool the wool growers 
request tariff ratse on these substitutes as high as the 
proposed specific clean content rate on virgin wool, or 
36c. An exception will be made of mungo and flocks, 
which would be advanced from 74c. under the present 


tariff to 20c., and of uncarbonized noils which would 
he advanced from a present rate of 19c. to 35c¢.; but 
ring, roving, slubbing wastes, tops and garnetted wastes, 
would be lc. higher than the raw wool rate. 

Such proposed rates are so preposterous as not only 
to defeat themselves, but to be likely to defeat the more 
moderate advances proposed by growers on raw wool. 
Manufacturers would not oppose reasonable advances 
in rates on wool substitutes proportional to any advance 
that may be adopted finally on raw wool, despite the 
fact that for much of the fine imported waste there ts 
no satisfactory substitute available in this country 
(which would mean that goods requiring such waste 
would have to be imported), and despite the fact that 
the largest domestic demand for wool substitutes is to 
provide all-wool or part-wool goods at a price, failing 
which the goods would have to be made out of something 
other than wool. 

The wool growers’ arguments that all wool substitutes 
displace equal poundage of virgin wool is quite as erro- 
neous as a claim that the use of rayon by cotton mills 
displaces an equal amount of raw cotton. To a large 
extent the use of wool substitutes to provide fabrics 
at a low price makes a demand for virgin wool as a 
the 


hibitive there will be an increasing demand for other 


carrier, whereas if duties upon former are pro- 


substitutes such as cotton, silk noils and rayon waste, 
thus decreasing the demand for virgin wool. 

Wool growers have little to say about the large in- 
crease in the yield and consumption of domestic wool 
under the present tariff, but emphasize the fact that 
imports of rags and wastes have increased without 
giving due recognition to the fact that exports of low 
gerade rags and wastes have also increased making the 
However, 


net change not an increase but a decrease. 





they must understand that prohibitive duties on wool 
substitutes would oblige the retention in this country 
of the low-grade rags and wastes now exported, and 
we believe that a further careful study will convince 
them that they have absolutely nothing to gain and much 
to lose by insisting upon the preposterous rates on woo! 
substitutes contained in their final supplementary brief. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: Cotton goods sales fell off 
from the high levels of activity registered during the 
two previous weeks. This however was not an entirely 
unexpected development and as yet has caused no con- 
cern to the trade. Prices are firm and in the main, un- 
changed. Some lines of finished fabrics have been with- 
drawn due to inability of finishers to give delivery. 
Bleached and piece dyed flannels advanced 4c. 

W’ool Textile Markets: Present buying interest 
centers on goods for $22.50 suits. Many sellers have 
deferred showing better grades due to inability to se- 
cure undivided attention of purchasers. A _ few lines 
of high grade fancies have been remarkably successful 
with sales in excess of last year. Women’s wear openings 
start this week coinciding with Wool Pageant. Con- 
sidered an opportune moment. Keen competition among 
spinners causes gradual lowering of worsted yarn prices ; 
demand spotty. 

Knit Goods Market: Recent spring-like weather helped 
underwear demand, and lightweights sold well. More 
firms cut prices to pass on the rayon yarn revision and 
rayon underwear prices are now fairly stable. Good 
Ikaster call reported in hosiery trade. Outerwear mills 
continue high-pressure output, with deliveries very back- 
ward, especially on bathing-suits and _ lightweight 
sweaters. 

Sik Textile Markets: A drop in demand for raw silk 
weakened the market, and sent prices downward on 
certain Japans. Throwsters also reported a quiet week. 
but prices held steady. There was steady buying of 
spun silks, the call being divided among weavers and 
knitters. Broadsilk mills noted spirited reordering on 
spring numbers. 





Acetate Rayon Tariff 
Classification Changed 


Phe Treasury 
ruling this 


~ 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


Department made public a 


week th rayon varn made by the similar yarns. 
acetate process be assessed at 00% ad 
valoret under paragraph 31 of the 


¢ 


instead of at 45 


schedule, ; 
. 1) 2 
is rayon varn under paragraph 1213 ot 


chennca 


Waste Duties 


as vulcanized or hard fiber ).” 

It is expected a protest will be filed 
when the first high rate is assessed, since 
acetate rayon would then be paying a 
duty one-third higher than that of other 


Will Discuss Proposed Wool but 


Johnson City Strike Situation 


Jounson City, TeEnnN.—The strike 
which started at the plant of the Ameri- 
can Glanzstatf Corp. on March 13 and 
later spread to the American Bemberg 
Corp. was still in effect at mid-week, 
there was strong evidence that a 
large majority of the employes were 
willing to return to work if protected. 
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ing Congressman Stobbs’ address there 
will be an opportunity for questioning 


mixed. The firm has also installed cards 
and is now doing picking, carding and 
garnetting. 
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No Standard Practice 


In Reneedling Knitting Machines 





HE accompanying article is a reply to the following 
inquiry recently received by our Questions and An- 


swers Department: 


“What is the practice of knitting mills in reneedling 


their machines? 


I have been told by one or two superin- 


tendents that every full-fashioned machine should be re- 
needled at least every two years. Other reports indicate 
that as long as a machine will knit, it is no use to reneedle. 
Do manufacturers of seamless hosiery and underwear 


periodically reneedle? If so, at what intervals?” 
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F I" HERE is no standard practice in 
reneedling that is followed by 
knitting mills. In order to show 

representative customs, we submitted 

the question to several leading knitting 
concerns and their answers are printed 
below: 

A manufacturer of both full-fashioned 
and seamless hosiery replies as follows: 

“The question of reneedling ma- 

chines is like many other problems of 
the knitting trade. The method fol- 
lowed depends on the gauge of ma- 
chine, class of merchandise being man- 
ufactured, and type of materials used. 
For example, a seamless machine of 
any gauge that is operating on soft cot- 
ton yarns, and especially on combed 
yarns, might run along year in and year 
out without any need of special atten- 
tion to either needles or sinkers, re- 
quiring only an occasional cleaning of 
the lint from the needle cylinder and 
sinker head. On the other hand, a 
machine set up to operate on pure silk 
or rayon, especially a fine-gauged ma- 
chine such as 260 needles and up, will 
require not only cleaning but reneedling 
and resinkering at least once a year if 
best results are to be obtained. 


Inspects Needles 


“This does not necessarily mean that 
all needles and sinkers in a cylinder 
should be thrown away once a year. 
It is strongly advisable, however, that 
at least once a year all of the needles 
and sinkers be removed from one cylin- 
der, and after the cylinder is carefully 
ceaned it should be refilled with new 
needles and sinkers. The old needles 

| sinkers can be washed in gasoline, 
then carefully inspected, and all that 
show dangerous wear should be elimi- 
: ‘ed. The good ones can be retained 
tor refilling the next cylinder to be 


torn down, or rather to replace bad 
needles and sinkers found in the sec- 
ond cylinder. 

“This procedure is not one for an 
amateur and should be put in the hands 
of a well-trained, thoroughly experi- 
enced man, preferably the fixer in 
charge of the machines, who should be 
interested enough to see that the job 
is correctly done. It is perfectly obvi- 
ous to an experienced knitter that either 
needles or sinkers with badly worn 
butts will not work satisfactorily with 
new sinkers and needles. For that rea- 
son, as far as possible, an absolute 
standard of wear should be adopted in 
selecting the old needles and sinkers 
to be put back in a machine. 


Full-Fashioned Knitting 


“In the matter of full-fashioned ma- 
chines the answer also depends largely 
upon gauge of machine, type of mate- 
rials being knit, and experience of the 
operator. In the knitting of pure silk 
we have the further problem of silk- 
winding solutions used to moisten the 





Showing Where Corrosion Attacks Needles 
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Sinker about to 


Knocking- over bit -> 


silk, which necessarily keep the head 
of a full-fashioned machine in a wet 
condition all the time of operation. It 
is very important that the knitting 
solution be kept on the alkaline side. 
It is often found to be on the acid side, 
which certainly brings about trouble 
with needles, sinkers, knocking-over 
bits, and narrowing points, if use is 
long continued. If this item is care- 
fully watched and competent knitters 
are kept in charge of the machine, the 
reneedling should not come oftener than 
three to five years. 

“The operation of a full-fashioned 
machine is such as to tend naturally to 
throwing needles out of alignment. The 
pressure of the narrowing point in 
making transfers, and the pressure of 
the needle bar against presser bar in 
casting-off stitches, have a_ natural 
tendency toward pressing the needles 
out and backward. The tendency of 
the knitter and fixer is to give more 
pressure as often as necessary to keep 
the machine properly functioning, and to 
adjust the narrowing machine to suit 
the ever-changing condition. This 
will finally result in the needles all 
being bent in the bars, while apparently 
in good alignment. When this condi- 
tion has gone too far, it is decidedly 
best to completely dismantle the ma- 
chine, remove all needles, have them 
straightened, and readjust the machine 
to suit the new condition. 

“In such overhauling of the machine, 
it is advisable, and often necessary, to 
replace many sinkers, knocking-over 
bits, and narrowing points. The 
straightening of needles may be neces- 
sary after three months, or less, if the 
machine is placed in the hands of an 
‘ncompetent knitter. But if it is in the 
hands of a good knitter the question of 
reneedling should certainly not come up 
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oitener than every three or four years, 
and hardly that often.” 

The following statement is from one 
of the industry’s largest full-fashioned 
hosiery mills, a plant that makes high- 
quality goods: “We reneedle only 
when necessary as a result of extremely 
hard use of the machines, due to run- 
ning different kinds of silk or other 
material. Our experience has been 
that in a few cases it was necessary to 
reneedle only once in 15 years. Some 
of our machines are even older than 
this and we have done no reneedling 
other than to make the ordinary re- 
placements from time to time.” 


Effect of Overtime 


The viewpoint of a successful prac- 
tical hosiery knitter of long experience 
is as follows: 

“Your question regarding the neces- 
sity for reneedling full-fashioned knit- 
ting machines is an interesting one in 
these times, when mills are running all 
the overtime possible, doing two years’ 
work in one. Two men running the 
same machine alternately is especially 
hard on the needles, as men do not plier 
alike; one man will plier forward, an- 
other backward, still another to the 
left. Each pliering may be only slight, 
but the constant bending of the needle 
beyond the point from which it will 
spring back to its original shape even- 
tually ruins the temper and makes the 
needle unable to stand the strain of 
pressing, necessitating its removal. 

“A practice which will reduce the 
life of needles is the use of plain hard 
water in the lather troughs on the 
knitting machine, or the use of lather 
made up of chemicals carefully prepared 
to penetrate the silk but carelessly dis- 


regarding the action of this lather on 
the needles. To illustrate my meaning 
I have made the accompanying rough 
sketch of a needle-bar and plate show- 
ing how the needles are fastened in the 
machine. Calling your attention to ‘l’ 
in the illustration, you will observe that 
any moisture on the needle will run 
down the stem or shank and rest at this 
point. If not cleaned off in time it will 
pile up all along the base of the needles 
at ‘l’ and eventually corrode them so 
deeply that they will not be able to 
resist the strain of pliering, but will 
snap off, thus making it necessary to 
reneedle the whole machine. I have 
installed a pressure blower, the nozzle 
of which is very small. With 250 lb. 
pressure it cleans this deposit out very 
effectively. 

“The lather or solution .which the 
silk throwster uses may cause a corro- 
sion on the stem of the needle at the 
point where the fabric ‘rests’ between 
the knocking-over bits and sinkers while 
the next course is being drawn. You 
will see this illustrated by the sketch, 
which is_ self-explanatory. This is 
quite serious as the loops of the knitted 
fabric, being drawn tightly against the 
needle by weight rollers, will ‘hang’ to 
these corroded spots. As the needles 
sink and the fabric comes in contact 
with the knocking-over bits, the loops 
are compelled to slide off the roughened 
spots, thus splitting the thread and 
causing what are cailed ‘cuts,’ which 
nothing can correct but the removal of 
the needles. 


Too Much Pressure 


“Another cause for reneedling a 
whole machine is running with more 
‘pressing’ on the beard than is neces- 





sary to press it into the eye of the 
needle and hold it there until the beard 
has slipped through the old loop. This 
extra pressure very quickly wears a flat 
on the delicate beard, rendering it use- 
less long before its normal service has 
been given. 

‘Another cause for short-lived needles 
is a knitter gripping the needle in his 
pliers across the eye, which will squeeze 
it smaller than it should be. Bending 
the needle sidewise and causing the eye 
to rub against the sinkers and knocking- 
over bits will sharpen the side of the 
eye and cause it to cut holes in the 
fabric. These troubles happen in dif- 
ferent parts of the machine, and sim- 
ply call for new needles in such places. 
[ might say in passing that these causes 
of trouble are not easy to detect. Il 
have known a good fixer to almost tear 
down a machine before discovering 
them. I have always watched these 
points carefully, and with a good staff 
of foremen have not found it necessary 
to reneedle a machine in my 32 years’ 
experience. 

‘In seamless machines latches bend 
and stick, latch rivets become loosened, 
spring-tails break off, cylinder walls 
bend, oil and waste become hardened 
along the bottom of tricks, and many 
other troubles occur. It may be neces- 
sary every three to six months to take 
out all needles, clean the tricks, 
straighten the cylinder walls, and re- 
place the needles with a set of new ones. 
In this case, however, the old needles 
are carefully examined and, if found in 
good condition, are used again.” 


With Proper Care 


The superintendent of another hosiery 
(Continued on page 73) 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 
in children’s fancy hose. 
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Senator L. D. Tyson has been elected 
president of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Cot- 
ton Mills. He has been head of the 
organization before and __ succeeds 
Charles T. Leonhardt, who held the of- 
fice for the past five years. 


Paolino Gerli, of E. Gerli & Co., 
president of the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change, and Louis J. Dreyfus, of Eric 
& Dreyfus, have been elected members 
of the New York Cotton Exchange. 


L. H. Hill, president of the Newnan, 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, has been elected a 
director of the Atlanta, Ga., office of 
the Citizens’ & Southern National Bank. 


York Wilson, Rock Hill, S. C., presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Red River 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills, will move to Red 
River, S. C., with his family, where he 
will be in close touch with the mill. 
They will occupy the superintendent’s 
home and will be at Red River for about 
six months. 


J. F. Lemieux, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Regent Knitting 
Mills, Ltd., St. Jerome and Montreal, 
Que., Canada, has retired from the tex- 
tile business after 45 years of service. 
Mr. Lemieux, who entered the partner- 
ship in 1915 with C. G. Detonnancour, 
president of the company when it was 
organized in 1912, formerly was con- 
nected with the dry goods trade. He 
expects to leave next month for Berke- 
ley, Calif., where he will live with his 
daughter. 


W. W. Fussell has been named as 
secretary and treasurer of the Alabama 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Decatur, Ala. 


T. M. Forbes, secretary of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, 
made an address recently on cotton and 
its uses before the classes of Girls’ 
High School in Atlanta. 


Charles E. Hatfield has been elected 
treasurer of the Monadnock Mills, 
Claremont, N. H., succeeding George A. 
Tenney, resigned. 


Hervey Kent, treasurer of the Exeter 
(N. H.) Mfg. Co., has left for a 
month’s trip to Florida and California. 


William H. Mather has been elected 
assistant treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Insulated Wire Co. 


W. S. Montgomery, Jr., has been 
elected treasurer of Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., to succeed his 
iether who lost his life Jan. 31 in an 
automobile accident near Columbia, 

C. B. W. Montgomery, a brother 
the late Walter S. Montgomery, Sr., 

s been elected president and assistant 

asurer of the company. 


Martin L. Cannon, textile executive 
Charlotte, N. C., and Col. Joseph 
Cannon, Concord, N. C., have purchased 
old First Baptist Church property 
Asheville, N. C., for a consideration 
orted to be $300,000. No plans have 





R. B. Davenport, Recently Elected 
President of Davenport Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


been announced in connection with the 
transaction, but it is thought that the 
tract will be developed at an early date. 


Paul R. Brennan, purchasing agent 
for the Stafford Co., Readville, Mass., 
spoke before the Southbridge (Mass.) 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation on March 18. 


A. F. Bruton, formerly president of 
the Cascade Mills, Inc., Mooresville, 
N. C., has become manager of the 
Saratoga-Victory Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 


Resignation of H. T. Bryan, Jr., as 
secretary and general manager of the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was announced here March 15. 
Mr. Bryan will become associated with 
the Champion Knitting Mills as vice- 
president when his resignation takes 
effect on April 1. The change may result 
in an expansion program for Champion. 
It may lead to consolidation of the three 
plants under one centralized manage- 
ment as the company now operates 
plants in Chattanooga and Cleveland, 
Tenn., and in Marietta, Ga. Clyde 
Wilkins is president. 


Francis H. Jealous, agent for the 
Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. for the last 17 years 
and connected with the company for 
30 years, has submitted his resignation, 
which is to take effect in May. He 
plans to pass the summer in Europe 
with Mrs. Jealous. 


_Thomas H. Ball, Philadelphia, and 
his family, have returned from their 
usual winter sojourn spent in Palm 
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Beach, Fla., where they have been at 
the Everglades Club for a month. 


Judge Franklin Lindsay, of Waco, 
Tex., European representative of the 
American Cotton Shippers’ Association, 
arrived from Europe to attend the uni- 
versal standards cotton conference in 
Washington March 16. He will attend 
a similar conference later in the month 
in Texas. 


John Stratham has resigned as chief 
engineer of the Morgan Cotton Mills 
of Ga., Inc., Quitman, Ga., plant. 


Wayne Pierce, mechanical superin- 
tendent at the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., will succeed A. R. Irvine as 
superintendent April 1. 


Jack Welborn has been promoted to 
night superintendent of the Oconee 
Mills Co., Westminster, S. C. 


Harry Richardson, for the last eight 
years superintendent of the Moosup, 
Conn., plant of the Aldrich Bros. Co., 
has resigned that position and is re- 
ported to be planning a long vacation, 
including a visit to his old home in 
England. 


A. W. Fawcett has succeeded Alfred 
L. Stebbins as superintendent of rayon 
at the plant of the Ashland Cotton Co., 
Jewett City, Conn. 


Roland H. Gray, manager of the 
Connecticut Mills Co., Decatur, Ala., 
plant, has gone on a brief visit to Akron, 
Ohio. He expects to return within a 
week. 


T. A. Sizemore, in celebration of his 
30 years as superintendent of the Amer- 
ican Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C., en- 
tertained at a dinner, his guests being 
14 other persons who have been with 
the mill for 20 years. 


W. P. Mathews, formerly production 
manager of the shirt department of the 
Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 
La., has resigned. 


William Mitchell, manager of the 
Maine Spinning Co., Skowhegan, Me., 
has resigned and Charles Turner, for 
23 years connected with the company, 
succeeds him. 


H. A. McKey is superintendent and 
C. E. Hyder is in charge of the weave 
room of the Wetumpka, Ala., unit of 
the Alabama Mills Co. which recently 
started operations. 


J. Segal is superintendent of the new 
Tuxedo Silk Mills, Inc., of Paterson, 
Na: 


Clyde Murray is now overseer of dye- 
ing at the Virginia Cotton Mills, 
Swepsonville, N. C. 


Z. W. Riley is now overseer of spin- 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE—Continued 





ning at the Morgan Cotton Mills of 


Ga., Inc., Quitman, Ga. 


W. Edward Smith, for the past 13 
years overseer in the cloth shipping and 
finishing department of the Otis Co., 
\Vare, Mass., has resigned to join the 
office force of the Ware (Mass.) Woolen 
Co. He will be succeeded by Carl 
Salinger. 


James Moffat, Central Falls, R. I., has 
succeeded Thomas Flanagan as second 
hand of the jacquards at the Palmer 
Mill of the Otis Co., Three Rivers, 
Mass. 


Stanley Salamon has resigned his po- 
sition as shipper in the clothroom of 
the Palmer Mill of the Otis Co., Three 
Rivers, Mass. 


Halbert Webb, who has been with 
the Patterson Mills Co., Rosemary, 
N. C., has accepted the position of fin- 
isher with the Kerr Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Works, Inc., Concord, N. C. 


Donald A. McKay has been promoted 
as overseer of the dressing department 
of the Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co. to 
succeed the late Dennis Driscoll. 


Robert Yahn, Maynard, Mass., has 
accepted a position as loom fixer in 
the No. 3 mill of the A. D. Ellis Mills, 


Inc., Monson, Mass. 


J. W. Bigham, superintendent of the 
Springfield plant of the Morgan Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Laurel Hill, N. C., has 
resigned. 


Ellis Bolick, connected with the office 
force of the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 
for two years, has resigned to go with 
the Lowell (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


J. C. McCall, head of the weaveroom 
in the Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., re- 
cently entertained 36 of his co-workers 
with a fish fry, which was served in 
the community building in the mill vil- 
lage. 


J. H. Clark, overseer of spinning at 
the Globe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., has 
resigned. 


E. B. Cobb has been made weaver at 
the Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 


J. R. Donaldson, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Harmony Grove Mills, 
Commerce, Ga., has accepted a similar 
position with the Monroe (Ga.) Cotton 


Mills. 


B. W. Gillespie is now manager of 
the weaving plant of the Dilling Cotton 
\lills, King’s Mountain, N. C. 


L. L. Hurley is now superintendent 
_ the Rodman-Heath Cotton Mill, 
Waxhaw, N. C. 


E. A. Hill, the new superintendent of 
the Phenix Mills Co., King’s Mountain, 
\. C., has moved his family to King’s 

untain. 

S. M. Harrison, formerly clothroom 
erseer at the Southern’ Brighton 


Mills, Shannon, Ga., now holds a similar 
position with the Echota Mills, Cal- 
houn, Ga. 


Charles Isherwood has accepted a po- 
sition as loom fixer with the Lund Tex- 
tile Co., Inc., Farnumsville, Mass. 


Edward J. Flynn, formerly of Spring- 
field, Mass., has joined the staff of 
Cheney Bros., South Manchester, Conn., 
as head of the stock and order section 
of the dress goods department. 


Russell P. Dolan has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Lancaster 
Mills, Clinton, Mass., effective April 1, 
to become treasurer of the Arlington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


J. E. Starnes is now designer and as- 
sistant superintendent of the Saratoga- 
Victory Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 


Thomas Waterhouse, for the last 20 
years overseer of the bleachery of the 
Bondsville (Mass.) Bleach & Dye 
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single cotton yarn. 


drawn to one side. 
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cause the distortion of the loops. 
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The fabric shows a series of horizontal streaks or ridges. 
part of the trouble is caused by courses where the loops are distorted or 
The rest of the trouble, which is less apparent in the 
photograph, is the series of ridges running across the fabric. 

Examination of the yarns showed that the rayon was satisfactory, but that 
the single cotton yarn was quite uneven. 


Plain-stitch fabric always tends to curl. 
cotton yarn varies, it produces a fabric where some parts have less resistance 
to the curling tendency than other parts. 

(This defect is the 29th of the series.) 


Works of the Otis Co., has resigned and 
is succeeded by Carl Brandt. 


Michael Kilcoyne, former second hand 
in the spinning department of the Lan- 
caster Mills, Clinton, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the West 
Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass. 


L. H. Hambrick, second hand in the 
twister room has been transferred to 
overseer of spinning at the Peerless 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


Lon Osborne is now second hand in 
night twisting at the Aldora Mills, 
Barnesville, Ga. 


S. E. Humphrey is now night over- 
seer of carding at the Raeford (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills Co. 


Charles D. Hendrix is 
of the clothroom of the 
Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 


now overseer 
Victory Mfg. 


has been elected 
the Overseers’ and As- 
Association of the Assabet 
the American Woolen Co., 
Mass. 


Walter Denniston 
president of 
sistants’ 
Mills of 
Maynard, 
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The plain fabric leg of a plated stocking supplied the defect shown in 


In this case, rayon was plated over 


It is clear that 


This is shown in the lower illus- 


Note how these yarns vary from light to heavy. 
Uneven yarns cause uneven twist, and the more highly twisted lengths 


In this case, where the size of the 


This explains the ridges. 
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HETHER you use fine or coarse 

yarn, single, two-ply or three-ply, 
you know they are uniformly good when 
you use Standard Yarn. 


This unvarying dependability is possible 
because Standard Yarn is spun and proc- 
essed in our own plants. Our own stern 
requirements assure that correct twist 
shall be constant. Every single step is 
controlled to the end that you may have 
yarn that will add wear and strength as 
well as character and sales-stimulating 
appearance to your product. 


We are pledged to an undeviating con- 


tinuance of this policy for the benefit of 
our customers. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices : Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. 


Canadian Representative: 
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Uneven and Streaky Finished 
Blue Serge 


Technical Editor : 


We are having trouble in dyeing blue 


serges that have been steamed before 
coloring. They are 16-ounce goods, close 
weave, and are quite hard and firm after 
steaming. These pieces are steamed seven 
minutes each end. They are tacked face 
in, and dyed on hump reels, four pieces at 
a time. They come up quite uneven and 
streaky. We boil out the pieces, before 
coloring, with 2% soluble oil. We then 
bottom chrome them, using tartar as an 
assistant. They are brought up to the 
boil in 14 hours, boiled 12 hours, and 
washed. They are started in the color, 
brought up in 1} hours, and boiled to 
shade. We are using 3% acetic (28°) in 
the dye bath with 2% ammonia and 
2% oil. 

We are doing other fabrics weighing 13 
and 14 oz. with the same methods of 
steaming and dyeing, and have had good 
results. The 16-ounce goods go through 
alright when not steamed, but as the 
steaming gives them a much superior han- 
dle, we want to steam them. Any infor- 
mation in regard to this trouble that you 
can give us would be greatly appreciated. 

(6762) 

We do not think the uneven and 
streaky appearance is caused by steam- 
ing. The most important process in 
handling 16 oz. serges is the scouring. 
A careless soaping always results in 
uneven dyeing and streaks. No less 
than a four-ounce body of good palm 
oil soap, with two ounces of alkali, well 
boiled together, will suffice. 

The goods may be run through a con- 
tinuous crab (three tanks at a boil, one 
cold) before scouring, or they may be 
put in the washer in the gray and no 
water added. Enough of the soap solu- 
tion should be put in the washer to 
work up a good heavy lather and the 
goods are run for 30 to 40 minutes. 
They should then be rinsed in cold 
water for at least 75 mins. Warm 
water is not necessary and often is 
more detrimental than beneficial. If 
the washer has been supplied with an 
automatic overflow the goods can be 
floated the entire time of the rinse. 
Many men give them a second soaping, 
which is unnecessary as it often causes 
a soapy odor in the finished goods and 
causes trouble in the dyeing. 

A safe method to obtain a good han- 
lle is to run the serges through a wet 
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rolling machine at 125° F., after dyeing, 
roll up and leave on the rolls over- 
night, on end, not touching each other. 
This helps to eradicate kettle wrinkles 
and other defects. 

Goods can also be steam-blown after 
dyeing with excellent results, both as to 
handle and snappy appearance, if the 
steamer is provided with a large con- 
denser to draw the water from the pipes. 

They are hydro-extracted after dye- 
ing, rolled on steamer in this semi-wet 
state and steam blown with dry steam. 
Plenty of burlap and cheese cloth wound 
on the cylinders prevents water spots 
and water-marks or moire. This is not 
one of the decating processes but is done 
on a regular wet-steaming machine. 

Heavy serges always dye better when 
taken direct from the scouring machine 
and tacked. 

The method of dyeing is all right, 
except that the first boiling-out in 
soluble oil might better be eliminated. 
The oil can be used to best advantage 
in the regular dyebath. 

* * cad 


Holes in Wool-Rayon 
Knit Fabric 


Technical Editor : 

We are mailing you a sample of knit 
fabric made out of rayon and botany wool. 
You will notice that it shows a number 
of holes. When this fabric was examined 
after knitting, a 20-lb. roll showed eight 
holes; after scouring and dyeing over 50 
holes were present. We have had this 
trouble for some time and are at a loss to 
know just what is causing these holes. 
All holes in this piece, but one, did not 
show until after finishing. This fabric 
was scoured in soft water with nothing 
but a good grade of soap. All knots of 
the yarn were tied by hand. We would 
appreciate it very much if you would ad- 
vise us what is causing these holes. 

(6763) 

The appearance of the cloth, together 
with your explanation that most of the 
holes appear after processing, lead us 
to conclude that the holes are due to 
poor rayon yarn. This poor yarn may 
be in the form of thin places where in- 
dividual fibers have been broken. There 
may be small rust spots in the rayon, 
which do not show as the cloth is 
knitted, but which weaken in scouring 
and dyeing, break out and show up in 
the finished cloth as holes such as are 
in this sample. 






The only way to prevent this trouble 
is to carefully inspect your rayon yarns, 
both during knitting and scouring, but 
not after dyeing because the color will 
hide defects. When you find these de- 
fects, get in touch with the concern you 
are buying your rayon from and prove 
to them, by marking these suspected 
places with a pencil whose mark will 
carry through the operations, that the 
holes are from the yarn. 

rele 


Effect of Emulsion on Silk 


Technical Editor: 

We would be pleased if you would give 
us an answer to the following: We make 
a solution for spraying as follows: 

1 bar green olive soap 

3 tabléspoons of borax 

Boil slowly in 3 to 4 qts. of water and add 
3 qts. of neatsfoot oil 

After this solution has cooled off, we take 
one quart of this stock solution and mix it 
with three quarts of water and spray it 
on the silk, which we lay in rows in a con- 
tainer. This container holds about one- 
half bale of silk. If this silk is left in the 
container over night, do you think it would 
deteriorate the silk in any way? (6745) 


To answer the question in a word, we 
would say no. This solution will not 
harm the silk if left in over night. If 
the purpose of this operation is to render 
the silk soft for winding purposes, I 
should say that it would be better to im- 
merse all the silk in this solution at a 
temperature of about 85° F. over night. 
This will give more uniform results in 
the winding later. 

* * * 


Brocade Crepes Vary in 
Finishing 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending you samples of several 
brocade crepes which, as far as we can 
make out, are made with the same con- 
struction, but do not come out the same 
when dyed. No. 1 is a 70 reed, 4/2, 20/22 
den. warp; 88 picks 5-thread crepe, 13/15 
den. 60/65 turns R & L twist. No. 1A is 
the same construction, only different pat- 
tern and dyed and weighted. No. 2 is the 
same as No. 1 and No. 2A is the same as 
No. 1A. These goods are weighted and 
you will find that No. 1A seems to feel 
heavier than 2A, although our dyers claim 
both are weighted the same. Also the 
hand on No. 1A is rough and full, while 
No. 2A has a lighter, softer and more 
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by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
the Technical Editor, TEXTILE Wortp, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. ’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





slippery feel. No. 3 is made with a 50 
dent, 6/1, 20/22 den. warp; 100 picks, 
4-thread 13/15 den. R & L 60/65 turns, 
as is No. 4, but the difference is very 
marked when dyed. Nos. 1, 1A, and 3 
are made by one of our competitors. We 
have tried everything we can to get these 
results. It has been suggested that our 
trouble is in the soaking of the 20/22, 
which we do with neatsfoot oil and ivory 
soap. It is also claimed that the trouble 
lies in our crepe, our throwster soaking 
same as we do. Our competitor is sup- 
posed to use some composition like Neu- 
trasol. (6761) 

In order that the answer may be more 
clearly illustrated we give first the re- 
sults of our tests and secondly the inter- 
pretation of these results. 


Sample No. 1 


eS rere 560 ends 
eS SO eee 90 picks 
Weight per 100 yds.......... 20.75 lbs. 
Boil-off wt. per 100 yds..Grege sample 
Per cent Gnish. . v.60: Grege sample 
Per cont wie... ..siacss Grege sample 


Sample No. 2 


CE OE No ii es kee ne 560 ends 
er 90 picks 
Weight per 100 yds.......... 19.80 Ibs. 
Boil-off wt. per 100 yds. .Grege sample 
er Grege sample 
POP CONE WER. 655s cicdses Grege sample 
Sample No. 1A 
ee fe 632 ends 
CO A Bi sic kc ccewaks 98 picks 
Weight per 100 yds.......... 33.31 Ibs. 
Boil-off wt. per 100 yds...... 16.39 Ibs. 
et NN 5), icasas soce eatin 9.6 
Pe oid verxnmions aed 45.0 
WOE devs wseacwekas 1 up 3 down 
Sample No. 2A 
ee eee 632 ends 
ee fee 98 picks 
Weight per 100 yds.......... 29.41 Ibs. 
Boil-off wt. per 100 yds...... 16.56 lbs. 
Oe OND CNG ss ce wacadweennite as 
3k. 8, eer ee 34.1 
WOE Ske wicbivteekenehe 1 up 3 down 
Sample No. 3 
Com 08 WRB. Ginn scs den vdin 345 ends 
oS eee 107 picks 
Weight per 100 yds......... 24.36 Ibs. 
Boil-off wt. per 100 yds...... 13.88 Ibs. 
Pe Me NIN 6 cc reader ens eumeins 8.5 
KR POT TT er ee 32.7 
WOME .iicccssciviacccd Olaier sain 
Sample No. 4 
Count of warp..............340 ends 
se eS ree 106 picks 
Weight per 100 yds..........20.82 Ibs. 
Boil-off wt. per 100 yds...... 10.88 Ibs. 
POE GE Tike 5 i bvnss skvivaenwn 7.3 
5 ere 41.7 
Weave Tee. 
Conclusions. Sample No. 1 is 4.7% 


heavier in the grege than sample No. 2 
he constructions of both are the same. 
't is possible that either the warp or 
‘lling, or both, are slightly heavier in 
ize or in soaking, which would account 
'r the difference. This difference how- 


ever is not sufficient to cause the dif- 
ference that is easily noticed in the 
finished goods. 

Comparing samples No. 1A and No. 
2A, ave found that the warp and filling 
counts per inch, as is, are the same. 
However, the weight per 100 yds., as 
is, is quite different. Sample No..1A is 
about 13% % heavier than sample No. 2A. 
The difference is caused by sample No. 
1A having 7.3% more finish than 
sample No. 2A and also having 10.9% 
more weighting. There is no question 
but that the difference between these two 
samples is caused by the dyer. As a 
check on the above conclusions we 
would call your attention to the boil-off 
weights which are practically the same, 
namely, sample No. 1A, 16.39 Ibs., and 
No. 2A, 16.56 lbs. The weave of both is 
the same. 

Samples No. 3 and No. 4. The count, 
as is, of both warp and filling are prac- 
tically the same. The weight per 100 
yds. however is widely different. The 
boil-off weight per 100 yds. of both 
samples is also widely different which 
means that there must be a difference 
in either the warp or filling stock. The 
weave of both is the same. The in- 
quirer has stated that the warp and 
filling stock are the same for No. 3 
and No. 4. However, we have found 
that the warp stock in sample No. 3 is 
24/26 den. raw and the warp stock in 
sample No. 4 is 20/22 den. raw. The 
filling stock in both No. 3 and No. 4 
is the same. This difference in the warp 
has caused the different appearance in 
the two fabrics. The difference in 
weighting and water soluble finishing 
materials is in favor of No. 4. 

In our experience we have not found 
the basic ingredients used in soaking 
of either warp or filling to cause the 
difference in the samples submitted. 
However, if sample No. 1A had a lower 
boil-off and therefore more fiber con- 
tent than sample No. 2A, naturally if 
both samples were treated identically 
the same as the dyer’s sample, No. 1A 
would come up heavier than sample No. 
2A. We do not say that is what has 
happened in this instance but we have 
had occasion to analyze this situation 
before and we would say that many 
times the dyer is not to blame. 


* * * 


Mottled Effect in Hosiery 
Ground 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending half of a silk hose. You 
will notice that the gray background does 
not have a solid effect. The gray is pure 
silk and the red is rayon, both fibers being 
dyed in the skein. The silk thread sample 
has been taken from the batch after it has 
been wound on cones. We would be much 
obliged if you could examine these sam- 
ples and give us your opinion as to the 
cause of this mottled effect. (6766) 


An examination of the small sample 
of silk yarns wound from the cones 
showed that there were places of a 
darker shade than normal. Winding 
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this yarn carefully in parallel lines 
shows that this silk is not uniform. In 
a short length, about four and one-half 
yards, there were three defective places 
in the yarn from the cone. 

Examination of the stocking under 
low magnification showed that the spots 
causing the uneven shade in the back- 
ground are composed of the loops of 
one course. The lengths varied some 
and so the two ends of a number of 
spots were marked. 

The two yarns were then ravelled and 
kept separate. The gray yarn was 
wound on a white background, and be- 
tween the marks made on the stocking 
the strands showed a different appear- 
ance than normal. The number of de- 
fective spots in four and one-half yards 
seemed about the same as for the yarn 
from the cone. 

Testing for twist showed the defective 
lengths to be like the normal yarns. 
The defective lengths looked coarser 
than normal but this may have been 
due to being roughened or loosened up. 

It seems most likely that this trouble 
originated in the skein before, during, 
or after dyeing. It seems very likely 
that one place in the skein was rough- 
ened and so caused this trouble, which 
may be greater penetration of dyestuff, 
or less light reflection due to a rough- 


ened condition. 
* ok * 


Stocking Loses Its Shape 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing one pair of ladies’ 
seamless, 9-thread, pure-silk hose which 
we want you to examine and give us in- 
formation on. We are having consider- 
able trouble in the finishing of this pure- 
silk hose. Our main trouble seems to be 
in the boarding, as the stocking does not 
retain its shape after lying for several 
days. The stocking seems to draw into a 
very narrow point right below the welt as 
you can see from this sample. We are 
boarding these stockings on hot-water 
forms at a temperature of about 160°, and 
do not seem to be able to locate the trouble 
in the boarding. We thought possibly 
you have had some similar inquiry and 
could help us out along these lines. 


(6752) 


An examination of these samples 
leads to the belief that the principal 
cause of the trouble is the extreme stitch 
change at the point where the welt joins 
the leg. The difference in yarns in the 
welt and the leg, and having two thick- 
nesses instead of one, may have some- 
thing to do with the tendency for the 
leg to narrow rapidly below the welt. 

However, the welt shows about 29 
courses per inch and the leg shows 
about 43 courses per inch. Boarding 
these to the same width would increase 
the difference. Drawing such different 
stitch lengths will naturally cause the 
two parts to assume different widths, 
and here the difference is probably too 
great to hold by setting on any heated 
forms. Try lessening the stitch some 
in the upper part of the leg, reducing 
to the desired stitch gradually rather 
than at once, as in these samples. 
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formed by the union of 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


AND 


PEIERLS, BUHLER & Co., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


The executive headquarters of the 
united organizations are now located in 


“A Building Within a Building” at 


Two PARK AVENUE 
NEw YORK 


The personal touch and intimate, friendly 
contact, which have always characterized the 
relations between these two old houses and 
all those with whom they have done busi- 
ness, will continue undiminished. 


Combined experience and increased re- 
sources of the united organization will offer 
enlarged opportunities for rendering a con- 
structive service. Their well-established, 
traditional policies, whose merit the passing 
years have proved, will remain the charac- 
teristics of the future. 
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Double-Deck Skein Winder 





New Features in Machine for 
Silk, Rayon, and Cotton 


The Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has developed a new type of 
double-deck skein winder for silk, rayon, 
and cotton. The machine has a sepa- 
rate line of driving shaft for each set 
of spindles; that is, the upper shaft 
drives the upper row of spindles, and 
the lower shaft drives the lower set of 
spindles. The machine is a single-drive 
machine with single-head spring spindles. 

The machine is also fitted with a new 
type of traverse motion, which is posi- 
tive in action. As a result, the traverse 
on the ends of the spools is claimed 
to be built up with great accuracy. 
The smoothness and regularity of this 
new traverse permits running safely 
at high speeds. Better-wound spools 
save trouble in subsequent operations. 
The higher speed also makes it prac- 
tical to cross-wind the spools, which 
oa simplifies the finding of broken 
ends. 

New bearings eliminate the necessity 
for oiling the spindles, and may be 
turned part way around, thus providing 
new bearing surfaces. In consequence 
of this arrangement the spindles are 
permitted a long life. The oilless bear- 
ings are clamped in place and can be 
renewed if necessary in a few moments, 
the only tool needed being a screw 
driver. 

The fact that these new bearings are 
accurately machined makes it possible 
to space them accurately when erecting 
the machines, thereby preventing end 
play of the spindles, and permitting 
faster speed. Also by eliminating much 
wear on the ends of the spindles and on 
the bearings, the spools are better wound, 
especially at the ends, due to their being 
held in a definite relation to the porce- 
lain which guides the thread. Elimina- 
tion of oiling removes one cause of 
staining. 

The new winder is equipped with 
oilless shaft bearings which are self- 
aligning and entirely eliminate the 
necessity for oiling. These bearings 
can be easily replaced in a few minutes. 

Considerable floor space is saved by 
using double-deck winders instead of 
single-deck, as twice as many spindles 
can be installed in a given space. 


*'Texwhite”’ 





For Kier Boiling, Sulphur Dyeing, 
and Washing 
A specially prepared buffered alkali 


known as “Texwhite” has been placed 
m the market by the Federal Phos- 


NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES | 


phorus Co., Birmingham, Ala.  Al- 
though possessing the cleansing and 
detergent properties of strong alkalis, 
such as caustic soda and soda ash, its 
action is of a prolonged nature rather 
than short and severe, and it therefore 
does not have a harsh effect on textile 
fibers. 

In kier boiling cotton goods, Tex- 
white is claimed to give excellent re- 
sults with caustic soda or soda ash in 
proportions of 25 parts Texwhite to 75 
parts caustic. The Texwhite acts as a 
buffer for the caustic soda; and by this 
method an unusally white boil-off, free 
of kier stains, is claimed to result.’ Tex- 
white acts as an emulsifying agent on 
the waxes and oils in raw cotton; and, 
being colloidal in nature, it suspends 
these foreign matters in a water-soluble 
form. 

Texwhite is employed in replacing 
soda ash for neutralizing the sodium 
sulphide used in dyeing sulphur colors. 
It is said to keep the bath on the alkaline 
side an unusually long time. It will 
give deep shades and brilliant colors, as 
it not only cleans the goods but also 
suspends any undissolved particles of 
dyestuff that may be present in the 
dyebath. 

Used with soap, Texwhite will in- 
crease the cleansing properties of the 
bath, enabling it to retain its detergent 
properties over a long period of time, 
and will also, it is claimed, permit the 
amount of soap used to be cut from one- 
third to one-half, 


New Beam Bearing for Loom 





Prevents Beam Jumping—Adjust- 
able to Gudgeon Wear 


A new beam bearing for looms which 
prevents the beam from jumping, which 
can be adjusted to the wearing down of 
the beam gudgeons, and which can be 
oiled, has been developed by the Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. It makes 
possible the use of beams which would 
otherwise be thrown out because ot 
worn gudgeons. The bearing fits the 
gudgeon sufficiently close to hold a rea- 
sonable amount of oil to reduce wear. 
This fit was obtained by finishing the 
bearing. 

An oil-hole is provided. This pre- 
serves the close fit by reducing wear on 
both bearing and gudgeon. To further 
retard the wearing-down process, this 
new bearing was fitted to the larger 
diameter of the gudgeon. This larger 
section offers a greater surface for wear. 
This greater surface and larger diam- 
eter allow the wear to continue longer 
before the gudgeon becomes too weak 
to hold the weight of the full beam. To 
make it possible to preserve the close 
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Fig.1. Bearing Open 


fit even after considerable wear, the 
bearing cap has been hinged upon an 
eccentric pin by which the cap may be 
adjusted forward or back in a manner 
similar to the use of the crank pin to 
adjust a crank arm. By means of this 
adjustment the beam may be firmly held 
at all times in spite of any wearing away 
of the gudgeon. The cap is locked 
firmly in place by a hinged bolt and 
lock nut that make it easy to change the 
beam. ; 
Fig. 1 shows the bearing open for the 
removal of the beam. In the open cap 
may be seen the hole for oiling, the 
wide bearing upon the large part of the 
gudgeon, and the raised edge that fits 
over the shoulder of the gudgeon to 
prevent end play. The eccentric pin 
for adjustment of the cap to any wear- 
ing down of the gudgeon is shown with 
its slabbed end for making the adjust- 
ment. Fig. 2 shows a closed bearing 
with the cap locked firmly in place by 
means of a hinged bolt and lock nut. 


Besides the form shown here, the 





Fig.2. Bearing Closed 
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Pay your bills 
abroad by check 


An increasing number 
of merchants and man- 
ufacturers, doing a for- 
eign business, keep 
checking accounts 
abroad with The Equi- 
table for the advan- 
tages of paying their 
bills directly by check. 
Here are some of the 
benefits to be derived: 


1. Saving a consid- 
erable sum in inter- 


teach ear. Checking Accounts 
2. Establishing a 
strong European 


oh aeons in London and Paris . 


>. Better advertising 
your name among 


overseas business , / 
meine took. Save /i7me ... money 
f. Securing first- 


hand trade and 


credit information. B depositing dollars in one of our New York 


5. Assuring you or offices, you may open checking accounts in 
your representatives 
of special facilities 

: and conveniences . : : 

ere Americans, who spend considerable time abroad or 
when in London o1 


Paris. 


London and Paris. 


have European business interests, will find Franc and 


Pat a Sterling accounts very convenient. 
Equitable Foreign . : 


Othces Stabilization of exchange has minimized the risk of 
LONDON severe fluctuation. For business houses, foreign ac- 
10 MoorGatTe, E. C. 2 


Busy House h 
‘ae eac rear. 
ALpwycn, W. C. 2 ye 


counts lead to the savings of considerable money 














PARIS Read the column at the left, then communicate with 
41 Rue Campon 
MEXICO CITY 
CatLe Conpesa No. 3 


our local representative or headquarters in New York. 


| THE EQUITABLE 
Eau 800 7 ay ERN TRUST COMPANY 


CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 
[su BSIDIARY]| II BROAD STREET 
SHANGHAI District REPRESENTATIVES: 


PHILADELPHIA + BALTIMORE + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO * CHICAGO 
FOREIGN OFFICES: LONDON «+ PARIS * MEXICO CITY 





6 KiuKIANG Roap 


HONGKONG 


6 Queens Roap CENTRAL 








Total resources more than $550,000,000 


© E.T.C. of N.Y., 1929 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 





bearing is made to fit old looms with 
beam sockets cast in the loomside. 

These new bearings may be _ used, 
without other new parts, to restore to 
use many discarded beams. Because 
these bearings hold the beams by the 
large part of the gudgeon, the worn 
small end is no longer a defect. 

The Draper company’s new looms are 
built with sides to take the new beam 
bearings. The bearings are also made 
for repairs on older looms with beam 
sockets in the loomsides as well as for 
the models equipped with separate bear- 
ings. Elimination of beam jumping re- 
moves one cause of broken teeth on the 
let-off pinions. 


Hygro-Thermograph 


Records Relative Humidity and 
Temperature 


Julien P. Friez & Sons, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., is offering to the textile 
trade a new portable model of its 
Hygro-Thermograph, an _ instrument 
which records relative humidity and 
temperature directly on a single chart. 
This type of instrument gives the rela- 
tive humidity directly in percentage of 
moisture, thereby obviating the use of 
hygro-metric tables. 

The determination of relative humi- 
dity is made by means of strands of 
human hair, a method which has been 





New Portable Model of 
Hygro-Thermograph (B-594) 


used for years and is still being used by 
the U. S. Weather Bureau. Tempera- 
ture is determined by means of the con- 
traction and expansion of a bourdon 
tube, filled with alcohol. The tube, by 
reason of its construction and method 
‘i suspension, is extremely sensitive to 
even fractional-degree changes of tem- 
perature. 

The illustration shows the new port- 
ible type with the hair set and bourdon 
ube protected by the case, but still open 
‘o the atmosphere. The chart is re- 
olved by a high-grade jewelled escape- 
nent clock which runs eight days. The 
chart may be either daily or weekly. 
"he temperature pen traverses the upper 
section of the chart, graduated in de- 


grees and the humidity pen traverses 
the lower separate section of the same 
chart, graduated in per cent from zero 
to one hundred. Different temperature 
scales are available when the instrument 
is intended to record extremes of out- 
door temperature in summer and in 
winter. Several other types of Hygro- 
Thermograph are offered. 

When humidifying apparatus is in- 
stalled, the instrument, which may be 
carried from place to place, may be 
used to determine whether the proper 
conditions exist at various parts of the 
room. When humidifying apparatus is 
not installed, but dependence is placed 
on natural ventilation, the instrument 
assists in determining when the desired 
conditions have been approximated by 
the ventilating methods available. 


Multiple-Retort Stoker 
Suitable for All Grades of Coking 


Bituminous Coal 


The larger sizes of multiple-retort 
stokers made by the Combustion Engi- 
neering Corp., 200 Madison Ave., New 
York, have been entirely redesigned. 
Practically the entire area of each re- 
tort in the new stoker is active under- 
feed area, giving even fuel distribution 
over the entire grate surface. Parts 
subject to wear and burning are easily 
renewable. 

Proportioned to the heavy construc- 
tion of the main part of the stoker, the 


two-speed gear box is machined 
throughout. The hand lever on the 
front of the gear box operates the 


clutches, by means oi which the stoker 
speed may be changed conveniently 
without stopping. The shear pin and 
coupling are conveniently located at the 
front of the gear box in sight of the 
operator. 

Design of the ram box allows the 
depth of the retort to be proportioned 
to the length of the stoker. This is ac- 
complished by adding tuyeres at the 
top of the retort instead of at the bot- 
ton as was formerly the practice. The 
advantages of this design are greater 
capacity per stroke; low, instead of 
high, crankshaft speed for high capaci- 
ties; increased agitation of the fuel bed; 
more suitable time element for the com- 
bustion of the fuel; and improved oper- 
ation and efficiency. 

The design of the auxiliary rams lo- 
cated in the retorts is a decided depar- 
ture from former construction. There 
are several of these at intervals in the 
retort, the number depending on the 
length. They receive their motion from 
an oscillating link which is operated 
from a connection to the main ram. 
The stroke of these auxiliary rams is 
variable, and separate adjustment may 
be made on each one. The amount of 
motion of all auxiliary rams may be 
changed simultaneously by means of a 
hand wheel at the front of the stoker. 

Grate bars at the end of the stoker 
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have a variable travel and move in 
sections. When the main ram is push- 
ing coal into the furnace, the auxiliary 
rams are moving in the opposite direc- 
tion and the section of grate bars is 
moving toward the ash pit. This action 
serves to agitate the fuel bed when the 
fresh charge is being forced in and dis- 
tributes and levels the fuel bed, rather 
than forming the characteristic furrows 
usually existing in the fuel bed on an 
underfeed stoker. 

Motion of the grate bars at the end 
of the stoker, being opposite to the 
direction of the auxiliary rams, serves 
to clear the ash from the end of the 
stoker, so as to be ready to receive the 
next increment of ash upon the change 
in direction of the auxiliary rams. 

Zone control of air pressure is af- 
forded by the use of separate air com- 
partments extending across the width 
of the stoker. The amount of air pres- 
sure may be suited to the thickness of 
the fuel bed directly over any particular 
air compartment which, with intelligent 
operation, will result in the best combus- 
tion conditions. 

Air may be admitted through tuyeres, 
grate bars, side-wall tuyeres, and either 
through dump grates or walls of the 
grinder pit. The stoker is recommended 
by the makers for burning all grades of 
coking bituminous coal, and may be ap- 
plied to the largest units as well as to 
those of medium and small sizes. Bitu- 
minous coals having high ash content 
or low fusion temperature of ash are 
more suitable for chain grate stokers. 


Monel-Metal Bobbin Boards 
Will Not ii sian Corrode When 


Soaking or Steaming Silk 





In addition to silk bobbin boards of 
duralumin and aluminum, the Frank 
Davis Mfg. Co., 1139 Main St., Paw- 





Silk Bobbin Board of Monel Metal 


tucket, R. I., is now supplying boards 
composed of monel metal. These will 
not rust or corrode in the soaking or 
steaming processes, and will therefore 
prevent staining of the silk. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Loom, Side-Slipping Filling Detector. §1,- 
703,910. R. G. Turner, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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MILL NEWS 


COTTON | 


Cedartown, Ga. The Goodyear Clear- 
water Mills of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. are increasing their equip- 
ment by 18,000 spindles and comple- 
mentary machinery, the contract having 
been placed with Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass., all of the spinning being 
long draft and the contract including 
installation of Saco-Lowell long draft 
systems throughout the mill. 


Gainsville, Ga. Purchase of 800 acres 
of land on the Chattahoochee River in 
Hall County near Gainsville, was an- 
nounced March 15 by the Lonsdale Co., 
Providence, R. I., through John Hum- 
bert, southern representative of the 
mills. A 50,000-spindle mill expected to 
cost $250,000 will be erected at an early 
date, Humbert stated. The Lonsdale 
Co. at present operates plants at Black- 
stone, Mass., Ashton, Hope, Lonsdale 
and Phoenix, R. I., and Seneca, S. C., 
totaling 337,772 spindles. 


Thomaston, Ga. The Martha Mills 
which was recently purchased by the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. has pur- 
chased 10,000 spindles and complemen- 
tary machinery from the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, and has also 
placed an additional contract that will 
increase its total spindleage to 80,000. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass., have 
been given a contract for approximately 
40,000 spindles and complementary ma- 
chinery, including long-draft spinning 
and one-process picking. Heavy twisters 
will be furnished by the Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and auto- 
matic spooling and high-speed warping 
will be furnished by the Barber-Colman 
Co., Rockford, Ill. A contract for fire 
protection and heating has been awarded 
to the Grinnell Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. I., and for the humidifying to its 
subsidiary, the American Moistening Co. 


Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, Mass., plans 
rebuilding of portion of the finishing 
plant recently damaged by fire with loss 
of about $20,000, including equipment 
and stock. 


Roxboro, N. C. Announcement is 
made by an official of the Collins-Aik- 
man Co., plush manufacturers at Bakers- 
ville, a suburb of this place, that plans 
have been completed for an addition to 
the mill. With the installation of ma- 
chinery in the addition, the mill will turn 
out a finished product, it was said. The 
addition will give the mill 60,000 ft. of 
floor space. The company just com- 
pleted an addition to its building a few 
weeks ago and machinery is being placed 
in this at the present time. 


Calhoun Falls, S. C. Officials an- 
nounce that work will begin immediately 
on the new office building for the Cal- 
houn Mills at the development here in 
Abbeville County. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Westboro (Mass.) Weaving Co. will 
not move to Greenville, S. C., this spring 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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but is opening a branch plant there. 
J. Graham Wright is now president. 


Anderson Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, 
N. C., were sold March 4 by Thorne 
Clark, receiver, the sale being conducted 
at the plant. L. H. Moose, organization 
manager, was the high bidder, the bid 
being $130,500. When the sale is con- 
firmed, it is expected that this mill will 
again be put in operation. The bid is 
open for 20 days for:a raise. 


*Great Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, 
N. H., because of an equity suit entered 
by Edward J. Fletcher of Portland, will 
continue to operate as heretofore. The 
equity proceedings have halted for the 
time the sale of the company to the 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass. 


Salmon Falls (N. H.) Mfg. Co. has 
been taken over by the Tire Fabrics 
Corp. trom the New England Public 
Service Co. The lease of the property 
was made possible through the efforts 
of Walter S. Wyman, of the New Eng- 
land Public Service Co. and Andrew G. 
Pierce of the American Woolen Co. 
The management of the mill is under the 
supervision of E. H. Shurtleff, president; 
Theodore Wood, vice-president; and 
Andrew G. Pierce, 3d, treasurer. Its 
executive board and directors are all 
men closely identified with the textile 
and rubber industries. George Luce, 
who has been connected with the manu- 
facture of tire fabric for many years, is 
to be superintendent, and Frank Fyans, 
son of J. T. Fyans, of Fyans, Fraser & 
Blackway, has charge of the installa- 
tion of the new machinery. The mill 
will start cleaning and installing machin- 
ery immediately. It will be recalled that 
the Salmon Falls Mfg. Co. liquidated in 
1926, since which time the plant has 
been idle. The mill has 48,000 spindles. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*Talbot Mills, North Billerica, Mass., 
are receiving bids until March 26 for a 
one-story brick mill, 75x120 ft., to house 
the dyeing department. Charles T. 
Main, 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 
is the engineer. 


Passaic (N. J.) Woolen Mills Corp. 
has installed 18 additional looms, with 
complete auxiliary machinery, in the 
building of the National Ribbon Co., 
E. 38th St., Paterson. This equipment 
is supplied with orders for next autumn 
on women’s wear coatings. 


*Magee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg, Pa., 
on March 11 awarded to the Fresser 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, the contract for a 
four-story brick and steel building to be 
used for a spinning mill. The contract 
price, with equipment, is more than 
$500,000 it was announced. 


Wm. H. Grundy Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will enter the French yarn 
field through their purchase of 8,400 
French spindles to be installed in the 
Bristol, Pa., plant. Eight mules and 
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four sets of drawing from the Saxony 
plant of the U. S. Worsted Co. at New- 
ton, Mass., have also been acquired. 


Fact and Gossip 


American Woolen Co. has announced 
the sale of their Indian Spring Mills at 
Madison, Me., to the Great Northern 
Paper Co. The mill is to be dismantled. 
The personnel of this plant who will be 
affected includes Lewin B. Foss, agent; 
Frank L. Smith, designer; Donald 
Brown, assistant designer; William H. 
Morrison, carder; Bert R. Gardner, 
spinner; Ernest M. Crowthier, dresser, 
William G. Tuer, weaver; William 
Frasier, finisher; Guy Savage, picker; 
James Young, dyer; Martiel Perkins, 
master mechanic and Harold Glidden, 
paymaster. 


Maine Spinning Co., Skowhegan, Me. 
Directors have posted notice that the 
company will operate long enough to 
find out whether employes wish to 
work. If an insufficient number report 
for work the mills will be closed either 
temporarily or permanently. 


Watervliet, N. Y. The Roy Woolen Co. 
of this village has taken over additional 
space for turning out upholstery fabrics 
by occupying one of their buildings used 
by the Albany Boat Co? which firm has 
discontinued operations. This will give 
the Roy company sorely needed room for 
increased production. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Spivey Mills, Inc., Bridgeport, Ala., 
have constructed an 80x15-ft. one-story 
building and bought machinery for the 
production of silk hosiery and will begin 
operations April 1. C. C. Spivey is 
president and E. P. Jacobs is treasurer 
of the new concern. 


Alabama Hosiery Mills, Inc., Decatur, 
Ala., will shortly begin the erection of 
a one-story brick building, 200x105 ft., 
to house full-fashioned hosiery machin- 
ery. The initial installment will be two 
sets of 42-gauge machines, but equip- 
ment will be added as new machines are 
delivered. It is planned to install ten 
sets of 42-gauge machines in the new 
building. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, 
Ga., have received a substantial ship- 
ment of H.S.L. machines from Alfred 
Hofmann, Inc., a great part of which is 
already producing to capacity. 


Burlington, N. C. Grover D. Moore 
and Keith Moore are promoting a new 
hosiery mill here. Equipment is being 
placed on the second floor of the Moore 
building. Twenty-two automatic ma- 
chines will be installed, it is said. 


Burlington, N. C. Ground was broken 
on March 13 for the foundation of the 
Foster Knitting Co., chartered recently 
with an authorized capital of $100,000, 
with $10,000 paid in by Charles F. Fos- 
ter, John Shoffner, M. A. Coble and 
others of Burlington. The building will 
be 100x84 ft., and full-fashioned hosiery 
will be manufactured. It is expected to 
have 14 machines in operation in 90 days 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 


and make additional 
to 40. 


*Charlotte, N. C. The Fleetwood Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., is the name of 
Charlotte’s newest full-fashioned silk 
hosiery mill. Construction on the first 
unit of its plant will start at once and 
the initial investment will be approxi- 
mately $500,000, while the mill will em- 
ploy approximately 350 workers. The 
plant will be located on a 3-acre tract 
of land at North Brevard and 28th Sts., 
and the first building will be of rein- 
forced concrete, 110x100 ft., two stories 
high. It is arranged on the lot to take 
care of two other units of like size at 
a future date. The mill is incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware, with 4,000 
shares of preferred stock of $100 par 
value and 2,000 shares of no-par value 
common stock, all of which already has 
been taken. 


Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co., North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., announce plans to in- 
crease the production of their plant 
1,000 pairs daily. Contract has been let 
for a three-story addition, mill construc- 
tion, to have steam heat and an auto- 
matic sprinkler system. Additional ma- 
chinery has been purchased. 


installments up 


*Campbell Hosiery Mills, Lambert- 
ville, N. J., incorporated with a capital of 
$20,000, have awarded contract for the 
construction of their building and expect 
to begin operations May 15. The offi- 
cers are William L. Lewis, president; 
Samuel A. Rockafellow, vice-president, 
and Jerry L. Campbell, secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager. The first 
two officers will not take an active part 
in the business. 


*Strahan & Co., Inc., 389 Fifth Ave., 
New York, will soon take bids for erec- 
tion of a two-story, 83x150-ft. hosiery 
mill on Indiana St. near 18th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Plans are being completed 
by Julian Simshon, Broad St. and 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia, the engineer. 


Brooks & Anderson, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This firm, manufacturers of 
full-fashioned hosiery, is installing 5 
additional full-fashioned machines, 42 
gauge. The mill is operating day and 
night shifts at present, their lines being 
sold through Harrington & Waring. 


Bloomsburg Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. An addition is to be 
erected to the plant of this concern, 
manufacturers of hosiery, Stenton Ave., 
above Wyoming, in accordance with 
plans that have been prepared by the 
Ballinger Co., Philadelphia and New 
York architects and engineers. The 
new building will be used for storage. 


‘Continental Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Construction of a 10x12-ft. four- 
story shaft has been awarded to the At- 
lantic Elevator Co., which began the 
work recently. A new elevator will be 
installed. 


Lehigh Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., have room to install 24 
German 45, 51 and 54-gauge machines in 
a one-story addition to their Paterson 
lant, which has just been leased for 15 
vears. All the machines will not be 
added at this time but two additional 
tories may be constructed if business 
Warrants. 


ndicates previous mention of project. 





Robesonia, Pa. This place is on the 
verge of a large industrial development, 
it was reported at a meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The William 
Muller Corp., a new _ full-fashioned 
hosiery concern, has purchased a 22-acre 
tract of land from the Ruth farm, just 
across the eastern borough line, and con- 
tracts have been let for the erection of 
two large buildings, to be the beginning 
of a large hosiery plant, which is ex- 
pected to give employment to some 
hundreds of persons. In addition the 
Richland Knitting Co., which has a plant 
here, reported at the same meeting its 
intention to enlarge to enable it to fill 
the many orders being received. It is 
negotiating for the rental of the second 
floor of the Pioneer Fire Co. building to 
use it as a factory extension. 


Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn., 
have awarded to the Crawford & Slaten 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., the contract for the 
heating system and fire protection which 
will be installed in the building, 152x185 
ft., being erected in Clinton to house 
the finishing department of the mills. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. The rapid growth of this concern 
is again evidenced by another order for 
a great number of H.S.L. machines, 
which will be shipped soon by Alfred 
Hofmann, Inc. 


Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
A further addition to the full-fashioned 
department has been decided upon, a 
considerable number of H.S.L. machines 
having been purchased from Alfred 
Hofmann, Inc. 


Brantford, Ont., Canada. The Wat- 
son Mfg. Co., Ltd., Grand River Ave., 
has awarded the contract for the erec- 
tion of its rayon dyehouse to A. J. 
Cromar, 448 Colborne St., Brantford. 


The structure will be two stories, 100x 
50 ft. 


Supersilk Hosiery Mills, Ltd., 700 
Richmond St., London, Ont., Canada, 
are calling for tenders for the construc- 
tion of an addition to their plant. Plans 
call for one-story, brick walls on con- 
crete foundation. Three other additions 
will be made later. 


Fact and Gossip 


Birchwood, Tenn. 15 miles from 
Chattanooga, will soon have its first tex- 
tile mill if plans now being made are 
carried out. The community booster or- 
ganization has named a committee to 
raise $30,000 as a nucleus for the estab- 
ishment of a hosiery mill to have a ca- 
pacity of 50 machines at the outset. 
Jefferson Campbell is to be the presi- 
dent and manager of the proposed new 
enterprise. 


Cromwell Hosiery Mills has been 
formed at Chattanooga, Tenn., by F. G. 
Henley, Clyde Riggs, R. C. Anderson, 
John J. Broyles and W. H. Watkins, 
with a capital of $50,000. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada. The new 
factory of the National Hosiery Mills, 
Ltd., which is the Canadian branch of 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., expects to be producing 
goods by the end of the month. 
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New Construction and Additions 


Huguet Silk Co., Hornell, N. Y., will 
soon take bids on general contract for 
new addition to cost about $90,000, with 
equipment. Pierce & Bickford, 118 


Lake St., Elmira, N. Y., are the archi- 
tects. 


Fact and Gossip 


Lowell (Mass.) Silk Mills have taken 
over an additiona! floor and will transfer 
200 looms from the company’s plant in 
Newmarket, N. H. Fifty more employes 
will be added, bringing the total force 
to 450. The new addition contains 
20,000 ft. of floor space. 


Tuxedo Silk Mills, Inc., 72 Putnam 
St., Paterson, N. J., has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $125,000 
(par value $100) by Samuel Rochlin, 
Charlotte Spector and Edward O’Byrne. 
J. Segal has been named as president 
and M. Singer treasurer. Broadsilk and 
fancies will be manufactured on com- 
mission. The equipment of the plant 
consists of 38 looms and production 
began during the current month. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Print & Finishing 
Co. representatives were in Rock Hill 
March 14, presumably preparing the 
papers necessary toward closing up 
options on the land and other property 
needed for the large $2,000,000 plant. It 
is understood that work will begin in 
about three weeks. 


Fact and Gossip 


Harman Bleachery Co., Holmesburg, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Plant an‘l machinery 
of this concern, bleachers, dyers and 
finishers, is being offered for sale by 
the receivers, Henry A. Rath and John 
P. Hill. It consists of a complete dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing plant with 
modern machinery and covers 40,000 
sq.ft. of floor space. There are 4 acres 
of ground and a private siding on the 
Pennsylvania railroad. It is equipped 
for handling cotton goods of all kinds. 


Valkone Dye & Finishing Works, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. A building on 
the northwest corner of Howard & 
Mascher Sts. has been conveyed to this 
concern, dyers and finishers of fabrics. 
The lot is 152 ft. long and has an ir- 
regular depth. It is assessed at $70,000. 


West Warwick, R. I. It is reported 
that A. C. Simpson, of Norwich, Conn., 
representing Norwich and Providence 
interests, has bought the former White 
Rock mill of B. B. & R. Knight Corp. 
of this city, which about two years ago 
was purchased by the Traco Finishing 
Co. It is said the new owners have a 
backing of $500,000 and plan to operate 
a bleachery beginning about April 1. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 
Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at 
Short. Notic2. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CoO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


Office, 102 Broad St.,. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 











. ‘DU BIED’ F Knitting Machines 


For Knitted Outerwear, etc. 


Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as “The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dubied Machinery Company 


E. O. SPINDLER 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


139 Franklin Street, New York City 
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Has no equal as it meets every requirement for 
patterns, colors, stitches and speed of operation. It 
fulfills every need of the knitted outerwear manu- 
facturer and it costs less to run. 


‘The patterns are punched out on 
cardboard, which in itself is a 
great improvement. Eight 
changes of color and any desired 
stitch. Draw threads and body 
lengths are two of the other fea- 
tures of this machine. 


Made in all gauges and sizes and 
designed to operate equally well 
with any yarn. Design not on a 
bias. Write today for detailed 
information and prices. 


The Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 


1924-28 West Hunting Park Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, 366 Broadway 











NEEDLES and MACHINES 


of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 






Revolving Cams Revolving Needles 


Ask those who use them. 
—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
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KNIT GOODS | 


Knitting Arts Exhibit 





Silver Jubilee Will Surpass All 


Previous Exhibitions 


Surpassing in its enormous propor- 
tions all previous efforts to present a 
comprehensive display representative of 
the most modern developments in the 
hosiery and underwear manufacturing 
trades, the Silver Jubilee anniversary 
of the Knitting Arts Exhibition, to be 
held in the Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, April 15 to 19, inclusive, will 
furnish an attraction of international 
interest. It will be the largest in the 
history of the trade, occupying the en- 
tire exhibition floor of the Museum. 


Featuring the display of machinery, 
there will be two of the latest types of 
full-fashioned hosiery machines, one of 
which is an imported product; these 
will be in operation throughout the five 
days of the exhibition. The Silver 
Jubilee exhibition will also present many 
other types of machinery of the very 
latest design, all of which will be oper- 
ated by experienced operatives. When 
all the allotted spaces in the exhibition 
hall were sold out a few weeks ago, it 
was deemed necessary to take over the 
entire building, thus providing an addi- 
tional 40 spaces which will undoubtedly 
be sold out before the opening day, Mon- 
day, April 15. 

The demand for trade tickets exceeds 
that of any previous Knitting Arts event, 
giving evidence that the attendance may 
exceed that of any previous year, ac- 
cording to Chester I. Campbell, under 
whose personal direction the display will 
be presented. 


Thursday, April 18, will be an im- 
portant day in the history of the trade, 
tor it will be the occasion of the annual 
banquet and business session of the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers. These two 
events will bring together every leader 
in the trade from all sections of the 
country. While the election of officers 
will be an important feature of the busi- 
ness session, many outstanding trade 
problems will also be called up for dis- 
cussion and action taken for the benefit 
ot all branches of the industry. 


Looking backward a quarter of a 
century, the deans of the hosiery, under- 
wear and sweater industries will find 
many startling contracts and radical im- 
provements in the machinery exhibits 
it the present Silver Jubilee display. 
\n especial improvement for the pur- 
pose of expediting the dispatch of late 
iews developments and special messages 
(0 the exhibitors in the Museum hall 

ill be inaugurated this year with the 
ustallation of a central broadcasting 
ystem which will be heard in all parts 
it the hall. 





Weather Aids Underwear Sales 


Early Spring Days Bring Many 


Orders 


Recent spring-like days in the At- 
lantic States served to spur underwear 
jobbers and retail store buyers to some 
active interest in summerweight gar- 
ments. Numerous of the chief under- 
wear producers in the New York market 
noted an increased call for lightweights ; 
both rayon and cotton numbers are being 
reordered steadily, it was stated. The 
various reductions in price which have 
been made since the season opened 
helped somewhat to encourage pur- 
chases, according to certain knitters; at 
present, there is little disposition among 
buyers to haggle over prices. 

In the lightweight field, shipment has 
fallen decidedly behind, and mills are 
asking three to four weeks on all these 
orders. Athletic shirts and union suits 
are moving about equally. Some more 
mills fell in line with price cuts, fol- 
lowing the recent rayon yarn revision, 
and that brought the rayon underwear 
market pretty much to a level. The 
cuts announced last week averaged 25c. 
a dozen on shirts and 50c. a dozen on 
union suits. 

Discussing the reduction in rayon 
garments, one sales manager said he 
didn’t believe it had affected business 
one way or another. He reported a 
good, call for all his lines, irrespective 
of fabric. The best-moving numbers 
were the $1.75 suit, the $2 suit and the 
$1 shirt, he stated. He also noted an 
increased call for running pants. 
Athletic shirt are one of the best-selling 
numbers in the men’s range of rayon 
goods, according to several knitters. 

The view of the underwear trade gen- 
erally during the week appeared to be 
that prices would now hold firm for 
several months, at least. As some 
spokesmen put it, the mills are begin- 
ning to “feel the pinch” on reducing, 
and they can’t go much further, if they 
are to keep out of “the red.” Prices are 
absolutely at their bottom rung, factors 
insist. This is the attitude of knitters of 
many types of garments, but most partic- 
ularly the producers of lower-end heavy- 
weights. Heavyweights at present are 
moving well; orders for fall delivery are 
coming in at a good pace, knitters said. 
However, mills are still complaining 
about the small margin allowed them 
on these goods, and also about the keen 
competition which has forced consider- 
able sub rosa cutting during recent 
weeks. 

The knitters of medium and high- 
priced heavyweights stated that the tall 
bookings were satisfactory. Jobbers 
and retailers are buying confidently, 
and most of the orders are of worth- 
while size, it was stated. 


for 
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Lightweights 


The fall demand in this field appears 
to center on all-cotton union suits, espe- 
cially the $7.75, $8.374 and $9 numbers. 
The $7.75 line is doing especially well, 
and orders are in excess of those ot 
last year at the same date, it was stated. 
Some producers of heavyweights com- 
mented that prices were too low; they 
didn’t see any prospect of an early rise, 
however, due to the keen competition. 


Easter Stimulates 
Hosiery Turnover 





All Lines Moving Actively, Sales 
Executives Report—New Silk-and- 
Rayon $1 Half-Hose Projected 


There was active buying of all hosiery 
lines through the current’ week. 
Women’s numbers especially were in 
demand, the spring and summer shades 
in full-fashioned hosiery being empha- 
sized. Easter business on full-fashioned 
lines has been fairly satisfactory, knit- 
ters said. The buying began slowly, 
but picked up of late and there was some 
pressure in the market last week. 

Men’s half-hose moved steadily, with 
the usual stress on fancies. Mill repre- 
sentatives noted a trend toward better- 
grade numbers, and one firm announced 
that it was experimenting with a new 
line of silk-and-rayon half-hose which 
would retail at $1. This will be one of 
the most expensive rayon half-hose num- 
bers on the market, it was stated. The 
head of this firm explained that rayon 
was being used in this sock solely for 
mechanical reasons, to permit certain 
coloring effects not possible in an all- 
silk product. The rayon yarn used will 
be the best obtainable, and will cost at 
least as much, if not more than the silk 
used, he stated. 

The bulk of current half-hose busi- 
ness falls in the 50c. lines, factors said. 
They noted some jobber interest in 
plain silk tops. Spirals are still selling 
well, despite certain reports to the con- 
trary. One knitter told of a trend to- 
ward lace effects; red-and-black and 
black-and-white patterns were favored 
in these goods, he said. These numbers 
wholesale at $3.25 and up. In some 
cases, the demand for spirals exceeds 
mill capacity. Several New York tfac- 
tors said their firms were asking thirty 
days on all spiral orders, this despite 
the fact that numerous of the mills are 
on day-and-night schedule. 

Jobbers and retailers have not slack- 
ened in their call for ankléets, both 
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MERROWIN G| 


ESTABLISHED 1838 

















Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 
Special machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends of 


piece goods, saving 


and labor in subsequent 


processing. 
Let us show results on 
swatches of your own 





fabrics. 


—— See dlso— 
——CATALOG——— 





MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 8S. A. 






Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle 
Sweater and Toque Machines, after 
severe and protracted tests, have proven 
unqualified successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
separating course. 


Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. aysoite eos 
Established 1846 ——CATALOG—— 








SWEATER MACHINE 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


JOHN EPPLER 
MACHINE WORKS 


Builders of the 


Eppler Upright Visible Knitting Machine 
(Patented) for Millinery, Dress and Uphol- 
stery Trimmings and Fringes, and-all other 
Machinery pertaining to this line. 


Cop Tube, Parallel Tube and Cone Machines 

and Trimmers. 
N. E. Cor. American and Buttonwood Sts. | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Equip Your Ladies’ Hose Machine 


with the... 


Little Silent 
Watchman 


STOP (fe 
MOTION |% 
| and eliminate 75% |susew 
of your knitting 


troubles by stopping the machine when the broken needle or de- 
fects occur. 


SIMPLICITY 


















DURABILITY 
Circular and prices upon request 
Manufactured by 


P. C. KLINGLER 


111 Stewart Ave., Riverside, N. J. 


ECONOMY 





WILDT & CO., LTD. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Knitting Machine 
Specialists 


(IMPORT and EXPORT) 


Production Winding 
of Quality 


Secured with the 


“IMPROVED 
CUP-LESS 
WINDER” 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do yeu know the five 
points of 
“WINDING 
EFFICIENCY” 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








~CARD STAMPING _ 
and REPEATING 


For All Textile Fabrics 
WALTER W. HODGSON, INC. 


S. W. Cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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junior and adult sizes. Knitters of 
children’s anklets, or “hosettes,” note 
that this demand has quite perceptibly 
curtailed the call for children’s 5/8 hose. 
These factors believe that anklets will 
continue active through summer. A 
number of firms have curtailed produc- 
tion of children’s 7/8s and 5/8s, in 
view of the anklet vogue. There is no 
disposition to neglect these latter lines, 
however, as the anklet vogue is be- 
lieved to be temporary. The general 
attitude of the knitters on this score is 
one of watchful waiting. 


Outerwear Demand 
Far Exceeds Output 


Deliveries Eight to Ten Weeks Be- 
hind, Factors Report—Dip- 
Back” Call More Active 


High-pressure production with sales 
in proportion, and backward deliveries 
continued to be the chief features of the 
outerwear trade this week. Sweater and 
bathing-suit knitters were in good 
humor over the rush of business. Sev- 
eral mills reported that their sales dur- 
ing the last eight weeks broke all recent 
records for a parallel period. One firm 
which makes a specialty of high-grade 
bathing-suits began receiving reorders 
on this season’s lines as early as Jan- 
uary; this, according to a sales repre- 
sentative of the mill, was an unheard-of 
occurrence, 

All through the sweater and bathing- 
suit market the same activity prevailed, 
for the most part. Jobbers and retailers 
have followed the hand-to-mouth policy 
so strictly that now they are hard 
pressed for stocks, especially medium- 
weight sweater goods. Orders during 
the week were far in excess of produc- 
tion. 

A feature of importance was the 
growing call for the women’s “dip- 
back” bathing-suits; those suits, which 
are cut low in the back to. permit maxi- 
mum exposure to the sun, are selling 
rapidly, factors reported, and they look 
ior even greater demand as the summer 
nears, 

Several salesmen recently back from 
southern trips, told their New York 
othces that the “dip-back” suit was en- 
joying a big vogue at Florida resorts. 


Reneedling Knitting Machines 
(Continued from page 47) 


mill making both seamless and _ full- 
1ishioned hosiery replies to this ques- 
m as follows: “Some mills have to 
needle their machines while others do 

[ think this depends largely on 
ie efficiency of the knitter and the up- 
ep of the machine. I believe that 
th the proper care a machine will 
‘in indefinitely without reneedling. I 
Nave seen machines which had been 
running only a few weeks that needed 


reneedling, while others that had been 
running for years did not. It all de- 
pends on the knitter. A good knitter 
will always put straight needles in the 
machine.” 

The superintendent of an underwear 
and sweater mill sends the following: 
“It would seem that one year is about 
the average life of a latch needle. 
There are many things that affect this. 
In using a machine with four feeds in- 
stead of eight, needles should wear twice 
as long. If knitting were difficult, the 
life of the needles would be consider- 
ably less. We regret that we have no 
actual records on this matter.” 


Hosiery Output Increases 


January Production Nearly a 


Million Dozen Above December 


Hosiery production for January 
showed an increase of nearly a million 
dozen pairs over December, according 
to figures just made public by the United 
States Department of Commerce. The 
total figures for a group of 306 estab- 
lishments, representing 388 mills, were 
as follows: January, 5,204,938 doz. pr. 
as against 4,374,504 in December. All- 
cotton output rose from 1,331,287 in 
December to 1,603,123 in January; pure- 
thread silk hosiery rose from 1,655,254 
in December to 1,930,443 in January. 

A decrease of more than 30,000 was 
indicated in net shipments. The figures 
for stock on hand were: December 
10,068,897 as against 10,601,287 in 
January. Unfilled orders, end of month, 
fell from 5,927,580 in December to 
5,916,977 in January. January bookings 
totaled 4,836,893 as against 4,727,714 
in December. The figures for cancella- 
tions were as follows: January 108,- 
904 as against 231,699 in December. 





Recent Textile Patents 
(Continued from page 61) 





Loom, Pneumatic Thread Holder and Ten- 


sion Device for  Filling-Replenishing. 
1,703,898. O. V. Payne, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & 


Knowles Loom Works. 

Loom, Bobbin for Electrical Filling De- 
tector. 1,703,897. O. V. Payne, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Assigned to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works. 

REED Moving Mechanism. 1,704,455. 
Gavin Alexander, Sr., Allentown, Pa. 

SAMPLING Pad, Process of and Apparatus 
for Making. 1,704,418. Edward J. Ab- 
bott, Wilton, N. H. 

SHUTTLE. 1,704,309. M. Verdegem and 
W. A. Graf, Paterson, N. J. 

TEsTING Device for Knitting Machine 
Needles. 1,703,928. Gustav Gastrich, 
Wyomissing, Pa. Assigned to Textile 
Machine Works. 

TEXTILE Fabric for French-Cord Shoe 
Bindings. 1,704,069. F. E. Ahearn, 
Wollaston, Mass. 

THREAD-CuTTING Device for Skeining 
Machines. 1,703,979. Henry Wray, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Assigned to the Clark 
Tread Co., Newark, N. J 
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Portage Reduces Prices 


About 5% 


The spring catalog of the Portage 
(Wis.) Underwear Mfg. Co. has just 
been released, bearing the date of 
March 15. Catalog prices show a re- 
duction of about 5% on most of the 
numbers, being in line with the recent 
reduction in the price of rayon yarns. 

The Vivette line is strongly featuring 
ensemble sets with imported Swiss 
motifs, some of which are reproductions 
of parrots, birds of paradise, pheasants, 
life-size, and in their natural colors. 

The financial statement released by 
the Portage Underwear Mfg. Co. shows 
a gain of approximately 25% in sales 
for 1928 over 1927. January, 1929, 
showed 25% gain over January of a 
year ago. The mill is at present run- 
ning full capacity. 





New Block Print Effects 
on Cottons Exhibited 


New artistry in prints, inspired by 
the material and costumes of the French 
peasants and by the embroideries of 
Persia, is being demonstrated in fabrics 
of the Boston Mfg. Co. shown at the 
uptown studio of Amory, Browne & 
Co., 280 Madison Avenue, New York, 
under the direction of Miss Mildred 
Harbeck, art director. The designs are 
particularly suited to cottons, the colors 
refreshing and beautifully blended in 
the newest combinations. There were 
many prints in yellow tones, and many 
pastel effects, also several in the popular 
“twin” idea. 

An innovation in the art of printing 
has been used to bring about the un- 
usually clear effects of the coloring, and 
the results are most striking and beau- 
tiful. This new process of block print- 
ing was executed by the Franco-New 
England Co. of Waltham, Mass. Miss 
Harbeck, who is a member of the Style 
Advisory Board of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, spent 
much time traveling in the rura! dis- 
tricts of France seeking inspiration for 
the designs which were shown. The ex- 
hibit is to continue for two weeks and 
many persons prominent in the art and 
style work world will attend. 


S. C. Loom Legislation Carried 
Over to Next Session 


Spartanburg, S. C—The bill of 
Representative H. C. Godfrey, of 
Spartanburg, to prohibit any textile 


operative from working more than 36 
looms, was continued from the present 
to the next session of the South Caro- 
lina legislature. 


William Carter Co., Needham, Mass., 
manufacturers of cotton underwear, is 
planning to build an underwear plant in 
Macon, Ga., where it has secured leases 
expiring in 1930, on a building on Plum 
St. The Carter company wants to get 
a larger plant at Macon and move all 
its cotton underwear business by 1930. 
The city has assured the company that 
there will be ample water and sewerage 
facilities on the site selected. 
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Outstanding Quality 


Makers of fine woolens and worsteds know 
that it is safe to choose their silk decorations 
from AMERICAN colored spun silk yarns, 
well known for their outstanding quality. 


100% PURE SILK 


Cc 

Silk in its most Economical Form 
i 

Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Small Let-Down in 
Cotton Goods Sales 


Market Remains Firm With Many 
Fabrics Sold Well Ahead 
Into Spring 


\fter two weeks of sales far in ex- 
cess of production, the cotton goods 
market experienced a slight easing of 
activity. This was due in part to a 
minor recession in raw cotton, and also 
to the natural let-down that is bound to 
follow any session of extraordinary 
business. Prices have not weakened, 
quotations in most instances remaining 
the same as for the previous two weeks. 

The large sales that have been put 
through, enabled some fabrics to im- 
prove their position in a small way, as 
for example, sheetings in gray goods 
and woven tickings in colored goods. 
However with a rather heavy produc- 
tion, in sheetings, no material price im- 
provements were possible, and on the 
whole this is still a source of complaint 
along Worth Street. 

In the colored goods division, plain 
shade, printed and Canton flannels were 
advanced 4c., following a period of sub- 
stantial business on these items. Sev- 
eral lines of finished goods have been 
withdrawn from sale because of the 
inability of finishing plants to take care 
of additional orders for nearby delivery. 
One of the leading houses reports orders 
on some fabrics running as far ahead 
as June. This being the earliest delivery 
date in many cases. 

Print Cloths: Although sales of print 
cloths last week were less than for the 
two previous, factors state they are still 
in excess of production. Prices are firm 
even though there was a slight easing 
in raw cotton at the opening of the week. 
Quotations for 64x60s were unchanged 
at 73c., 68x72, 4.75 yard was firm at 
8gc. for spot and nearby, with 83c. asked 
lor later contracts. There are instances 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Mar. 20 Mar. 13 Mar. 21 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 21. 25¢ 21. 45¢ 19. 80c 
Print Cloths 
27 -in.,64x60, 7.60 5% 5% 54-6 
38}-in.,64x60, 5.35 73-72 74-8 
39 -in.,68x72, 4.75 83-83 83-83 8 
39 -in.,72x76, 4.25 9 93-10 93-9} 
39 -in.,80x80, 4.00 103-103 103 103-10} 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in.,56x60, 4.00 83- 8ic 8ic 8j-9c 
36 -in. 48x48, 3.00 10%-10}c 102-104c 10%-103c 
37 -in 48x48, 4.90 8}-83c 81-Bic 7}-7ic 
Pajama Check 
36}-in.,72x80, 4. 70 8ic 8c 9c 
36}-ir.,64x60, 5.75 7ic 7ic 74-7ic 
: Miscellaneous 
rills, 37-in., 3yd.. I1-I14e Ilic Ile 
Denims,2.20.:... Ie 78 18¢ 
Tick: gs, 8oz..... 22-23c 213-23c =. 21-24e 
Standard prints. . . 9kc 9c 9c 
-a8torn staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... Il}c Il4c 10}c 


FABRICS 





of mills which have practically nothing 
to offer before June. 

Sheetings: The sheeting market has 
gone back to a period of watchful wait- 
ing, as many buyers covered their imme- 
diate needs during the last few weeks. 
Quotations are regarded as firm and un- 
changed. 

Broadcloths: In line with the general 
gray goods market, broadcloths were 
not as active as they have been recently. 
There was, however, a continued call 
for quick deliveries on some construc- 
tions, with buyers finding the spot situa- 
tion even tighter. Several large centers 
are well sold ahead, especially on the 
100x60 and 90x60. 

Tickings: Sales of woven tickings 
have been better than for some period, 


and at mid-week several houses ad- 
vanced the 8-oz. goods. Further an- 
nouncements are expected from the 


balance of the trade. This follows a 
raise last week of 4c. in hickory stripes 
both fabrics usually working in pretty 
close harmony. 


Buyers Seek Goods 
For the $22.50 Suit 


Women’s Wear Openings Coincide 
with Pageant of the 
Golden Fleece 





The most active section of the wool 
piece goods market is that catering to 
the makers of the $22.50 suit. Accord- 
ing to present indications, it will take 
the better part of the week to complete 
purchases for this division. Because of 
this, there are many lines of better 
grades that have not been shown ex- 
tensively. In many cases sellers have 
deferred any intensive action on their 
better grades due to inability to attract 
the buyers’ undivided attention. 

There are notable exceptions to this of 
course, and one maker of high grade 
worsteds states that on most lines, his 
business to date is in excess of a year 
ago. This same house also notes that 
while no definite pattern trend has been 
established as yet, they find buyers par- 
tial to diagonal weaves, and_ small 
ground effects in diamonds and pin 
checks. Tastes are still on the conserva- 
tive side and out-and-out fancy designs 
are the laggards. 

There is little new that can be said 
regarding color. Those that were pre- 
viously mentioned—off-shades of blue 
and gray, etc.—are still the most popular 
judging by reports from mill men. 

The women’s wear branch of the in- 
dustry undoubtedly picked an opportune 
time to show fall lines during the week 
of the Pageant of the Golden Fleece. If 
this pageant does nothing more, it will 
at least serve to concentrate buyers’ 
thoughts on woolens and worsteds, and 
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put them in a more receptive frame of 
mind. The American Woolen Co. 
cpened its women’s lines on Mar. 19, 
in addition there were the openings of 
Wm. Whitman Co., Parker Wilder & 
Co., and various others. The Ameri- 
can’s prices on five Assabet broadcloths, 
velours, etc., were recently advanced. 


Active Reordering 
on Spring Prints 


Business Now Divided Between 
Repeats, and Summer Numbers 
Broadsilk Factors Report 


The prosperous season reported on 
spring prints by the broadsilk mills is 
dying hard, it appears. Certain num- 
bers have felt the effect of the decline, 
but the more popular cloths are being 
reordered steadily. Summer numbers, 
especially chiffons and voiles have 
picked up, and are moving at a good 
pace. The call for checks continued, 
with emphasis on the more staple de- 
signs such as black-and-white and blue- 
and-white; among the latter the navies 
were the best-selling numbers. Both 
cutters and piece goods buyers are 
placing orders freely for checks. These 
are going largely into summer dress 
manufacture, according to the weavers. 

Cutters also were in the market for 
sheer prints, especially those of small 
floral design, and some of the larger 
firms reported good business on these 
numbers. The same firms noted that 
the call for geometrics had slumped al- 
most to nothing, while modernistic num- 
bers were moving indifferently well. 

The demand for transparent velvet 
grows steadily week by week, and a 
good number of mills have begun ship- 
ment on a substantial scale. One factor 
who was questioned was enthusiastic 
about the summer and fall prospects for 
these piles. He said velvets undoubtedly 
would be bigger than last year. He 
based his view on the early interest 
shown both by cutters and retail buy- 
ers; these customers were buying on a 
more extensive scale than at the same 
period last year, he stated. It seems 
fairly likely that a really good reason 
is ahead for velvets. 

Crepes: Summer numbers in good 
call. Flats and frosteds fair. 

Chiffons and georgettes: Active buy- 
ing, especially of voiles. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
T10oN—Continued pressure on Spring 
numbers, due to reorders. Increased 
output of checks and transparent velvets. 





Stocks—Fair on Spring lines. Slight 
surplus on some chiffons. 
SENTIMEN T—Confident, though 


warmer weather is awaited to push 
movement of summer prints. 
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READING HOSIERY 
FINISHING WORKS 


“It all depends on the finish” 


Dyers of Yarns and Hosiery 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Fast Heathers and Colors 


also 


CROSS DYEING OF YARNS and HOSIERY 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


Butler St. and Belt Line Railroad 


READING, PA. 


P. O. Box No. 935 





a, F. acini & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 








Parks-Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by 
**HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for cur latest list of quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
evelopments, and offer you our services in this line. 








SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


~A.M.LAW & COMPANY. 
| 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 
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° ° ° ° N . 1927 sales of $17,247,964 and 1926 sales 
Partial Liquidation for Nonquitt iso's 200 Nerduiet a me cos 
of the 1928 year aggregated $17,163,077, 
current liabilities being only $129,909. 
Minority Stockholders to Oppose Plan— Che net quick is equal to $92 a share on 
7 the present outstanding capital, and the 
Increased Net of Ludlow Associates capital and surplus at the close of the 
; se vear aggregated $32,947,977, equal to a 
Boston, March 20. ment seeks to put its plan into effect. pook value of $176 for each share now 
‘ THE adjourned meeting of stock- The minority stockholders held out outstanding. 

holders of the Nonquitt Spinning for complete liquidation, claiming that In his annual report to stockholders 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., held at the this would result in a dividend of $50 a ‘Treasurer Malcolm E. Stone mav be 

Boston office yesterday, 32,203 votes, or share. E. Kent Swift, treasurer Whitin quoted in part as follows: : 
203 more than the necessary two-thirds Machine Works, and a director of the “The vear 1928 has been one of 


vote, were cast in favor of the plan pro- 
posed by the directors to sell the whole 
or any part of machinery and equipment 
of Mill No. 1, and reduce the spinning 
equipment in Mill No. 2 to permit instal- 
lation of 250 looms on staple fine goods, 
balancing the 65,000 spindles and com- 
plementary machinery in this unit. It 
was voted to change the name to Nen- 
quitt Mills, and the directors were 
authorized to change the capital struc- 
ture from 68,000 shares of $100 par to 
an equal number of no-par shares. 

lwo sessions were necessary before 
all of the proxies were counted, and in 
the interim a sprinkler head in an 
adjoining room broke loose and this was 
accepted by those favoring the directors’ 
plan as pointing to partial liquidation. 
At the afternoon session, F. A. Greeman, 
counsel for the stockholders’ protective 
committee, which polled 10,551 votes 
against the directors’ recommendations, 
contested 5,478 of the proxies voted in 
lavor of the directors’ plan and ordered 
that these contested votes be impounded. 
Following the meeting it was stated that 
the committee and its counsel are con- 


sidering what further steps shall be 
taken in the event that the manage- 





company, questioned this claim, express- 
ing the opinion that the amount that 
could be realized in complete liquidation 
would be nearer $35 to $36 a share and 
that it would take three years to wind 
up the affairs of the company. He also 
stated that it would cost about $2 a 
share to put the directors’ plan into 
effect, and that if it were found that it 
was not successful assets would not be 
dissipated in carrying it along. 


Ludlow 


The Ludlow ( Mass.) Mfg. Associates, 
for the year ended Dec. 31 last, reports 
net earnings of $2,442,000 after pay- 
ment of taxes on 1927 business. This 
is equivalent to $16.20 a share on the 
150,612 shares outstanding during the 
vear, and $13.10 a share on the 186,400 
shares now outstanding. Profits for 
1927 similarly figured were $2,237,000, 
equivalent to $15.98 on the 140,000 
shares then outstanding, while in 1926 
profits were $2,105,000, equivalent to 
$15.03 a share. Sales billed in 1928 
include only four months’ operations of 
the recently acquired J. E. Barbour Co. 
and Smith & Dove Mfg. Co., and aggre- 
gated $19,240,692, as compared with 


Associates Earnings 


expansion in business of Ludlow Manu- 
facturing Associates and the quantity of 
goods sold was the largest in our history. 
In India our new sacking mill was 
started in January, 1928, and has con- 
tributed substantially, both in volume of 
output and to earnings of our subsidiary. 
Ludlow Jute Co., Ltd. In spite of fairly 
widespread labor difficulties in India 
during the year, from which we have 
not been immune, our Indian operations 
have shown satisfactory results. At 
present our Indian plant is running full 
and labor conditions are much improved. 
In this country we started a new plant 
for manufacturing bagging at Savannah, 
Ga., and in it machinery formerly 
installed at Ludlow, Mass., is operating 
at considerable saving in costs of pro- 
duction. Acquisition of the flax and 
jute manufacturing businesses of J. E. 
Barbour of Paterson, N. J., has greatly 
expanded our activities and by affording 
greater diversification of product will 
doubtless prove very beneficial.” 


Pacific Mill’s Outlook 


the annual 
Lawrence, 


At 
Mills, 


of Pacific 
Dover, N. H.., 


meeting 
Mass., 
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| Assets Liabilities 
| Fiscal Year | Accounts | 
Name and Address of Line of | ———~—_— | Real Total Payable, | Surplus 
Company Business Year Date | Cash and Raw Total Estate, Mis Floating Capital | Profit 
| | Debts Materials, Quick | Buildings a a t and Stock | and Loss, 
Receivable Mdse., | Assets | and ™ ae Funded Ete. 
Ete. |Machinery Debt 
— $$ |—__———_ —_—__ |__| = - | -- —_—- a 
Esmond Mills \ lCotton {|1928, Dec. 31} $580,658) $1,511,902) $2,092,560) $4,529,766 $700,607) $7,322,933) $399,674 $2,380,000) $4,543,259 
Esmond, R.I........ J \ |1927, Dee. 31 993,639} 1,967,486) 2,961,125) 4,395,849 654,147; 8,011,121) 1,385,879) 1,615,000) 5,010,242 
Nashawena Mills \ Cotton { |1928, Dec. 31 664,229) 1,886,841) 2,551,070) 10,077,059 191,703) 12,819,832) 1,420,935) 7,500,000) 3,898,897 
‘New Bedford, Mass... { \ 1927, Dee. 31 909,893) 2,160,510! 3,070,403) 10,066,321) 206,377| 13,343,101) 1,673,525) 7,500, 000) 4,169,576 
Pierce Mfg. Co. \ Bigs | ee 1,889,790 RN gos a 2,724,746 65,089) 600,000) 2,059,657 
®@New Bedford, Mass... { Cotton Veieer, ee. SU)... 55.3 Nhe saris 2,085,942 SSROTOs cn vis ciacins 2,919,640} 71,583 600, :000) 2,248,057 
Century Ribbon Mills, | Silk { |1928, Dec. 31} 1,948,232) 2,116,735) 4,064,967| 2,222,242 68,719] 6,355,928) 1,490,633) 4,016, 3141 848,981 
Ine. New York, N. Y. f |* \ |1927, Dec. 31} 2,070,077) 2,434, 554] 4,504,631) 2,373,966) 106,366} 6,984,963) 1,811, 505| 4,277,314! 896,144 
Belding Heminway Co... | (Silk and { |1928, Dec. 31} 2,414,811] 5,297, 639| 7,712,450] 2,025,045 2,012,627) 11,750,122) 3,070,103) 1,616,500) 7,060,519 
*New York, N. Y...... [| Knit 1927, Dec. 31| 2,496,014] 6,365,370 8,861,384) 2,215,342) 2,106,913) 13,183,639 3,736,024 1,616,500) 7,831,115 
Bemis Bros Bag Co., \ |Cotton (11928, Dec. 31) 5,330,707) 16,424,469) 21,755,176} 10,261,237) 2,206,286) 34,222,699) 3,461,821) 14,096,200) 16,664,678 
1; ston, Mass........ {| and Jute | |1927, Dec. 31| 6,121,200} 13,221,202) 19,342,402] 10,494,897 5,185,693) 35,022,992) 4,532,785) 14,004,000) 16,486,207 
‘idney Blumenthal & Co. \ |Wool, Silk { |1928, Dec. 31] 3,767,718) 4,364,432) 8,132,150) 6,232,142} 351,048) 14,715,340) 3,029,795] 6,936,213) 4,749,332 
lne., Shelton, Conn... {| and Cot. \ |1927, Dec. 31) 2,166,951} 4,203,751} 6,370,702 6,085,965) 355,613) 12,812,280) 3,532,837) 6,920,214) 2,359,229 
Ar ‘an Woolen So, pele Wool { |1928, Dec. 31| 22,368,734) 46,257,551| 68,626,285 31,970,842) 3,175,888) 123,773,015) 19,859,554) 90,000,300) 13,913,161 
oston, Mass... a | 1927, Dec. 31) 24,711,795) 43,239,698) 67,951,493) 53,502,375 3,159,055) 124,612,923) 19,437,197) 90,000,300) 15,175,425 
Me ack Mfg. an, \ on { 1928, Dec. 31} 1,266,596} 3,272,857) 4,539,453 4,324,568) Reka eae 8,864,021 4,739) 4,400,000} 4,459,282 
vell, Mass........ f |1927, Dec. 31} 1,404,350) 3,314,821) 4,719,171] 4,464,813)...........| 9,183,984 500,080} 4,400,000) 4,283,904 
M I Stevens & Sons, Co. | Wool f{|1928, Oct. 31) 2,129,840] 1,741,682) 3,871,522) 4,217, '692| 1,675,639) 9,764,853 170,709) 3,779,100} 5,815,044 
UN Andover, Mass... { 1927, Oct. 31) 2,193,947] 1,537,935] 3,731,882) 4,073,408} 1,775,995) 9,581,285 103,393) 3,779,100) 5,698,792 
‘nternational Braid Co., | Mise { |1928, Dee. 31 147,900 854,719) 1,002,619 817,019| 516,935) 2,336,573 152,979| 1,135,000) 1,048,594 
ly vidence, R.I.. TD ia \ |1927, Dee 31) 193,016 796,278 989,294 852,882 734,967| 2,577,143 99,534) 1,395,500) 1,082,109 
| \ { 
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and Lyman, S. C., this week, the 
directors and officers were re-elected. 
Treasurer A. E. Colby stated that 


although operations during 1928 were 
disappointing there are several encourag- 
ing features, “The company reduced 
inventory nearly four million dollars. 
This is equivalent to about one month’s 
production. We are conforming pro- 
duction to sales schedules, which will 
mean lower inventory and should mean 
less inventory markdown and quicker 
turnover of inventories and capital. 
Since the first of the year the company 
has purchased over $1,200,000 of its 
notes, and that without recourse to its 


treasury certificates. The company 
now owns over $5,250,000 of its own 
notes. The company has sold over 


$100,000 more of real estate not needed 
for manufacturing purposes since the 
first of the year. The company is now 
in a position to deliver products much 
more quickly. In the past year the com- 
pany made economies on a yearly basis 
of somewhat over $500,000. The export 
business is quite encouraging.” 


Real Silk Hosiery Report 


The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Philadelphia, 
Pa., reports net profits for the 15 
months ended Dec. 31 last, after depre- 
ciation, federal taxes, subsidiary divi- 
dends, etc., of $1,305,531, equal after 
dividends on the 7% preferred stock to 
$5.49 a share on the 200,000 shares of 
par $10 common stock. Net for the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1927, similarly 
figured was $539,552, equivalent to 
$1.85 a share on the common. It is 
stated that earnings for 1928 do not 
include proceeds from life insurance 
aggregating $142,979. The Profit and 
Loss statement for the 15 months ended 
Dec. 31 last, and that for the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1927, compare as follows: 


Dec. 31, 1928 1927 
Mig. profit..... $11,851,370 $8,699,380 
DN os kas i 1,496,983 720,290 
Fed. tax, etc... 183,847 174,438 
Subsid. divs.... 7,605 6,300 
Net profit.... 1,305,531 539,552 
PEG) WIWS «cass 207,156 169,663 
(SM TIWE aces Siknieiew ws 600,000 
IONE Scie, ae heew heh 230,111 


Munsingwear Report 


The Munsingwear Corp., knit goods, 
Minneapolis, Minn., for the 13 months 
ended Dec. 31 last, showed earnings 
equivalent to $7.31 on the 200,000 shares 
of common outstanding, compared with 
$5.95 per share for the 12 months ended 
Nov. 30, 1927. Current liabilities were 
less than $600,000 and the company has 
a working capital of approximately 
$10,000,000, equal to $50 a share on the 
common; of the working capital nearly 
three million dollars is in cash. 


Berkshire Merger Effected 


John FE. Catlin & Co., 


Boston, secretary of the com- 


Sullivan of 
Mass., 


78 (1986) 


mittee having charge of the consolida- 
tion and reorganization plan of cotton 
mills to be merged in the Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates, Inc., announces 
that the 84% of stock of each of the five 
textile companies to be merged having 
been deposited with the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, the plan is effective. 
As previously noted, the mills included 
in the merger are the Berkshire Cotton 
Mig. Co., Adams, Mass.; Graylock 
Mills, North Adams and Williamstown, 
Mass., and No. Pownal, Vt.; Valley 
Falls Co., Albion, R. I.; Coventry Co., 
West Warwick, R. I.; and the Fort 
Dummer Mills, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
2 Lancaster, com........ 100 2 ies 
10 Nashua, pfd. ex. div... 100 87 
107 Naumkeag, ex. div.... 100 130 Mee 
Oe Ps ee ian k g-ecn : 180} +3} 
SS: remains. oases 100 323 —tlh 
el, ee 19 soe 
10 Ipswich, pfd.......... 100 484 —23 
10 Wm. Carter, pfd...... 100 944 +3} 
95 Boston Woven Hose, 
OE 95-954 +2} 
56 Hamilton Woolen 
NRE ova as eens 55¢ —70c 
262 Total 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘* Public Sale" are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 








Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
64 65 70 
48} ate Sale 

18 ids 

703 60 70 

32 32 343 
OE Sic bc Gate's Msi eos 147 145 149 
Berkshire Cot............. 108 1114 en 
Bigelow-Htfd., com........ 1023 he eis 
SECON Wak oie Sweetie Bek 135 137 145 
Ree cn GG ewes 70 82 oe 
RONG, WEG... ccccccccs 102 101 103 
ORs nck ose ccs vs 112 107 1 
IN Ls s's a's nw «ni 66 52 5 7 
Hamilton Woolen......... 57 48 50 
GA Vsab in seb edn ws ahr 22 18 21 
a eee 48} 48 50 
EPBWION, COM «occ ceccsnce 55c. 2 oe 
SEES a 67} 67 69 
SOO REND. ones cna woes 180} 177 180 
Merrimack, com........... 1703 172 178 
EN eee 40} 46 50 
RNS 5 sous 0 ~ one 87 85 89 
See 130 126 130 
N. E. So., pfd 4le. peace ook 
DA ase bskeeek > caus 39 40 4g 
| eee 294 es ci Se 
Pepperell 1133 102 105 
Plymouth Cordage 68 68 71 
RECs bakncehisesesheavs 14 12 15 


Southern Mill Stocks Show 
Little Change 


Gastonia, N. C., March 16.—Prac- 
tically no change was recorded for the 
last week in price of the majority of 
common stocks of southern cotton mills. 

The report as furnished weekly by 
R. S. Dickson & Co. gives the close in 
average bid price at 98.16 per share as 
compared with the close for the previous 
week of 98.32. The volume of orders 
was limited and particularly in the 
common shares, although prices re- 
mained firm despite the inactivity. 

Practically all of the dividend paying 
preferred stocks are in constant demand. 
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U. S. Exhibitors in Spain 


Several Large Textile Firms to Show 
Products at Barcelona 


The textile industries of the United 
States have reserved some 55 square 
meters of space in the Palace of Chemi- 
cal Industries and the Motion Picture 
Palace in the great industrial zone at 
the Barcelona (Spain) International 
Exhibition to be inaugurated May 15, 
under the auspices of the King of Spain, 
according to M. Ventura, delegate to 
this country from Barcelona. Textile 
exhibitors, who will display their prod- 
ucts, include the Iselin-Jefferson Co., 
Steinberger Bros., and Wellington, 
Sears & Co., of New York. 

More than 200 American industries 
with 12,000 square meters of space are 
represented by contracts in an industrial 
display which will include the products 
of merchants and manufacturers from 
all over the world. In the Palace of 
Textile Art, equipment and processes 
will be displayed in spinning and rope 
making, bleaching, dyeing, printing and 
finishing textiles. Cotton, flax, hemp 
and silk, threads and fabric, knitted 
goods, laces, embrofdery and trimming 
will be shown. 

Spain stands today at a new indus- 
trial and commercial crossroads. Dur- 
ing the last decade she has made tre- 
mendous economic strides, ranking 
second to the United States in wealth 
on a per capita gold basis, and 
with an estimated national wealth of 
$31,000,000,000. The value of her in- 
dustrial enterprises, chiefly represented 
by the Catalonian textile industries, is 
calculated at $8,000,000,000. 

Spain’s imports have increased in the 
last ten years 500% with cotton her 
chief import and the United States the 
chief supplier. In Catalonia 750 mills 
with 2,400,000 spindles and 68,000 
looms give an annual production of 
over $350,000,000. 160,000 workmen 
are employed by these industries which 
find their greatest development in 
Barcelona. The textile industry has 
created an active market in Spain not 
only for United States’ cotton, but for 
the importation of the products of 
various allied fields. 

Exports of industrial machinery from 
the United States to Spain during the 
last five years have doubled. Textile 
machinery, the most important single 
item in industrial machinery imports, 
finds the United States fourth. 

The primary purpose of the Barcelona 
Exhibition is further to develop Spanish 
markets and to establish good-will be- 
tween Spain and the Americas. The 
Marquis de Foronda, leading industrial- 
ist, is president of the Exhibition and 
Santiago Trias, leading textile manu- 
facturer, is treasurer. The chairman 
of the Board of Directors is Baron 
Viver, Mayor of the City of Barcelona. 
The American Department of Com- 
merce, through its office of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Barcelona 1s 
assisting as far as possible American 
participation in the Exhibition. 
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COTTON YARNS 





Change in Combed Selling 


16% Advance in Prices 


Since’ Last 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ATE last year it was possible to 

4buy 60s-2 combed mercerizing twist 
yarn as low as 60c. and it was reported 
at that time large buyers among the 
mercerizers had been able to better that 
figure by two cents in a number of in- 
stances. This week combed spinners are 
holding the same count and quality at 
70c., an advance of ten cents within a 
comparatively short time, it being one of 
the most drastic increases that has been 
seen in combed qualities during the last 
few years. The outstanding feature of 
the combed section at present is that 
manufacturers and mercerizers are un- 
able to locate any combed spinner will- 
ing to sell appreciably under that figure. 

A comparison of quotations named 
last October and those placed in force 
this week by leading combed spinners 
will show the important change that has 
taken place in combed yarns, the 
change being one of the most important 
so far as consumers of combed yarns 
are concerned, that has occurred within 
the last five or ten years. Whereas a 
year ago mercerizers, the largest con- 


October 


sumers of combed qualities, and weavers 
were able to dictate their own terms 
to combed spinners, their yarns being 
bought from spinners at less than actual 
cost of spinning, the reverse is now 
true. 


Yarns on Profit Basis 


Spinners are holding yarns at a price 
level that will let them make a fair 
profit. In addition to this they are in 
such a position that they do not have 
to force business, all having a large 
amount of forward business on their 
books which allows them to hold for 
profitable prices during the next few 
months. At the same time long staple 
cotton has been advancing during recent 
weeks, although this has not been the 
most important reason for the decided 
change in the tone of the combed varn 
market. 

Last October combed spinners were 
quoting 30s-2 mercerizing twist at 49c.; 
this week they are holding the same 
count and quality at 58c., an advance of 
nine cents. Last October 50s-2 was 
held at 57c., while at present combed 








spinners are asking 62c.; last October 
60s-2 was quoted at 60c.; this week the 
same count is quoted at 70c.; last fall 
80s-2 was quoted at 82c. and the same 
yarn has been priced this week at 95c., 
an advance of 13c. a pound that buyers 
of this count have been paying for 
small amounts purchased during the 
last week. 

Within the last four months combed 
spinners have adopted a new selling 
policy and instead of selling all the yarn 
they could produce at prices that could 
only mean a loss to them, they have re- 
cently come to the conclusion it will be 
far better and more profitable for them 
to obtain a profit on all they sell, even 
ix this means a reduction in the total 
volume of yarn they are able to move 
within a year. In other words they have 
come to feel it much more to their own 
advantage to sell 1,000 Ibs. of yarn, on 
which they make a fair profit, than to 
sell 5,000 Ibs., on which they take a 


loss. 


New Price Level Firm 


While there has been comparatively 
little yarn sold on the new combed basis 
established this week, it is felt buyers 
will have to pay these figures or more 
when they come into the market later. 
At present a majority of consumers 
have orders on the spinners’ books 
which will run them for at least two 
months. When they expire, assuming 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Combed 





Peeler—(Average Quality) 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 





SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) SE reser aad age eects SRS 
dicuelsahe -$0. 32 Bee soe cieciidwe! ss sac aS see “as. 56 - _58 — 95 — 1.00 
teteee - .323 Beane SG cite ee eese pee MER is ck beans 58 - .60 90s-2.. 1.15 — 1.22 
aa - .33 Aiaeneainhteteedes O°. “SEM cg 5.c. |e |e 100s-2........... 1.40 - 1.50 
pe oi - .34 Berets ieveect oe STAT 
ere = woe 40s... : . $0.48 - .49 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES CCE ae er —$0. 423 SO Ce $0.52 -$0.53 
See es $0.32 MS as ne’ Peenen te | There re ss eco. creees . a: ar ‘oa 
Rs hi ssimaee 4 an” «ae ME sea sie sane 41-242 del a ll ae eens era YS 
i sarnaeve: 334-34 ME vagknnseees 45 - 46 a elle 45 ae ‘70-173 
os eA ae Be ce . 344- _ se 2 igh brea. ‘—- _49 ry Shicbeedeenes C6 whew = 48 -daplaaebapeanital ye 84 
AG Age Rea Sie “ee - * 2- 54 eeeerereee reese Fe eee . eee ewww tree eee . . 
ES ccc cans 364-137 eee... a, - 157 288.....++- vom 250 G0e.......00000e. -95 — 1.00 
DOMES a 5 Setar 39 = .393 60s-2 DRG wee sire aia”. Ravel’ - .64 MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS REE a4: 6 3.0'0 5: $0.66 -$0.67 oo a ae $1.12 -$1.15 
10s reise J $0. 324-$0. 334 24s Tc iia ae $0. 383-$0. 39 +: teense ees ‘ . ot ss sete eeeees LF - ‘7 
Re aaa tan Geen eee oe . rr Rs g Diiece da eanels - I. 
Ope moan 5 Cote oe A  Sakelaeneeen anaes ae 40s-2.... 0.2... 72 - .14 1205-2........ ai cteg2 30 ~ 2:35 
Nase ea .35- 135  40sextra quality. |..... = WES. 6 occu ri singles 
| wee ea ee renee rae: | MEM san oes 79 - :81 a. a - 1.00 
GU Bes 58 e e001 87 - .90 ee eS cag série: - 1.15 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





that the new crop has not affected the 
long staple cotton situation, it is likely 
combed spinners will endeavor to start 
the new buying wave on the present 
basis of combed prices or higher. Buyers 
on the other hand are not concerned 
over this contingency and feel combed 
yarns are now high enough for them 
to stop buying ahead, this being the 
situation at the present time. 

Carded yarns are less active. While 
the total for March to date is fair to 
good with a majority of selling houses, 
the last week has been the least active 
of the month. Buyers had previously 
been taking yarn in actively and had 
been placing new contracts. Many 
mills are now using these contracts and 
refuse to speculate after the important 
advance in cotton and yarns. The sec- 
ond is probably the prevailing reason 
for the falling-off in interest, buyers 
feeling that the market has advanced 
sufficiently for the time being and they 
are no longer in a mood to speculate 
upon the raw material market carrying 
yarns any higher. 

While no spinner has been located, 
willing to quote dealers less than 37c 
for 20s-2, it has been impossible to sell 
this count in average quality at more 
than 36c., the latter figure being re- 
garded as the market level by manu- 
facturers. This is in accordance with 
the situation during recent weeks and 
there is little to indicate the situation 
is going to change and selling prices 
here will equal figures being named at 
the time by spinners. There is both 
commission-cutting and price-cutting by 
sellers and in instances by direct sell- 
ing spinners themselves. 

While the effects of too much yarn 
coming into this market are only visible 
here in commission-cutting by dealers, 
the real reason for this condition goes 
directly back to spinners themselves. A 
majority of them, seeing that yarn 
prices are not high enough to give them 
a profit on day runs only, are endeavor- 
ing to reduce overhead by running day 
and night. The result is too much yarn 
comes on the market for manufacturers 
to digest and price-cutting is the natural 
result whether by spinners themselves or 
by their agents in this market. Combed 
spinners have this detail in hand to bet- 
ter advantage than their carded com- 
petitors. 





Combed Yarn Advances on 
Chattanooga Market 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The anticipated 
advance in combed yarn prices was put 
into effect here during the week ending 
cn March 16. This was the chief de- 
velopment of the period so far as the 
local market is concerned and the ad- 
vance was in reality stiffer than some 
had anticipated. 

The advance began with 30s and 
amounted to 4c. a pound on this and the 
finer counts. Eighteens are still quoted 
at 42 to 43c. but the new price on 30s 


is 51 to 53c. and upon the 70s is 
77 to 79c. 

The two-ply mercerized quotations 
remained firm with 60s at 87c., 20s at 
65c. and 80s at $1.12 a pound. Carded 
cones remained at the new prices which 
they achieved during the previous week. 
In this field 10s are quoted at 33 to 34c. 
and 20s at 35 to 364c. 

Silk is reported much firmer here, but 
the thrown product in double extra may 
still be purchased at the old price of 
$5.80 a pound. Rayon in 150 denier is 
listed at $1.30. The market as a whole 
was rather quiet during the week. 


Yarn Demand Less Active 





Weaker Cotton Causes Buyers 
to Resist Advances 


Boston.—It is possible that if the 
cotton futures market had held firm at 
the recent advance many buyers would 
have been inclined to resist the latest 
advances in combed and carded cotton 
yarns, but it is certain that the tem- 
porarily weaker trend of futures prices 
has encouraged many of them to de- 
mand or wait for lower yarn prices. 
Excepting possibly upon coarse count 
hosiery yarns, however, this attitude of 
buyers has had no appreciable effect 
upon actual selling prices, and upon 
these particular yarns it has merely 
checked the advance; carded hosiery 
yarns finer than 20s or 30s are not 
affected and are in fair demand. 

Since demand lessened for carded 
weaving yarns the market has become 
rather spotty particularly on the highest 


qualities; a few southern mills having 
a reputation for quality are evidently 
anxious to sell up the balance of their 
production for the next two of three 
months and are accepting current prices 
for average quality yarns, or a basis of 
364 to 37c. for 20s-2 warps and 42} 
to 43c. for 30s-2, whereas most of the 
higher grade spinners want a basis of 
39 to 40c. for 20s-2 and 45 to 46c. 
for 30s-2. 

Combed yarns are a little more active 
and somewhat stronger in price in east- 
ern markets than they were a week ago, 
but price irregularities are much greater 
on northern than on southern spinnings, 
although it is claimed by some users that 
they have had no difficulty thus far in 
buying southern combed peeler yarns 
approximately 2c. below the latest price 
list on counts up to and including 60s 
in both single and two ply; this would 
be a basis of 66 to 68c. for 60s-2 combed 
peeler of average quality and 54c. for 
40s single combed peeler. 

Medium and fine counts of thread and 
insulating yarns are in best demand, but 
there is a very wide disparity between 
prices on these, particularly when cloth 
mills enter into the competition. For 
instance, on a 100s single combed peeler, 
frame-spun, prices range from $1.15 to 
$1.25, and on 120s combed peeler, mule- 
spun cops the price range was from 
$1.23 to $1.60; while some spinners ask 
as high as 94c. for 30s reverse-twist 
thread yarns from top grades of Sak., 
as good a yarn has been sold by other 
eastern spinners within a range of 85 
to 92c. It looks as though there were 
urgent need for the revival of the New 
England Yarn Spinners Association that 
was allowed to expire a few months ago 
because of non-cooperation of some of 
the thread yarn spinners. 


Smaller Imports of Fine Yarn? 


Domestic Spinner Is 


Now Producing 200s 


PHILADELPHIA. 
D UE to a recent development in cot- 
ton yarn spinning in this country, 
it is probable less of the finest counts 
of such yarns that have been imported 
from England will be brought in and 
larger quantities of these numbers will 
be produced in this country. Boger & 
Crawiord, spinners and mercerizers, are 
now spinning 120s-2 and 140s-2 in com- 
mercial quantities at their spinning plant 
at Lincolnton, N. C., being among the 
first in the United States to go into 
such fine counts in quantity. The same 
concern is now producing up to 200s-2, 
believed to be the finest spun in this 
country, but as yet have not produced 
this fine in commercial amounts. They 
plan to have fair sized quantities of 
200s-2, spun from combed Sea Island on 
display at their booth at the Knitting 
Arts Exhibit, April 15 to 19. 
According to Albert Crawford, vice- 
president and treasurer of Boger & 
Crawford, they are finding a larger de- 
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mand for the finest counts than they 
had believed when they started to ex- 
periment with these counts. The bulk of 
it has been imported from England and 
American spinners have in past years 
let this business go to them without 
competition, believing that the English 
could spin such numbers to better ad- 
vantage than American producers. This 
development by Boger & Crawford may 
mean this condition will be changed and 
instead of American manufacturers im- 
porting the bulk of such fine counts 
there are indications the largest share of 
it will in the near future be handled by 
American spinners. 

The displacement of spun silk with 
cotton yarns in the manufacture of full- 
fashioned hosiery has been given im- 
petus by this development of Boger & 
Crawford, being used by a constantly 
increasing number of manufacturers for 
heel reinforcement and other purposes 
in making hosiery of various kinds. 
The 140s spun by them is being taken 
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at a more rapid rate than they are able 
to spin this count, taking the place of 
real silk and costing manufacturers 
around $5.25 a Ib., comparing with 
$2.95, the price quoted recently for 140s 
Combed Sea Island. 

One objection mentioned by several 
manufacturers to spun silk is its fuzzy 
surface and also that it is less resistent 
to wear than fine counts of cotton yarns 
which are available to manufacturers at 
much lower prices. Officials of the com- 
pany feel there are prospects of broad- 
ening this field for the production of 
larger quantities of fine numbers. The 
yarns are spun from the finest Combed 
Sea Island cotton that is procurable and 
the staple averages 2 inches in length. 
While most of present yarn produced 
here is going into reinforcements for 
hosiery it is possible additional uses 
will be found for such counts. 


Carded Yarns Featureless 


Prices Firm, Although Little Busi- 
ness at Higher Prices 


New Yorx.— Modest inquiry and 
buying is reported on a rather feature- 
less cotton yarn market. Prices have 
remained firm and with an upward 
tendency. Spinners in many cases have 
raised quotations 4c. or more, but it is 
stated that little business is being trans- 
acted at the new levels. As always 
buyers manage to locate certain sellers 
who seem only too willing to take orders 
a bit less than anyone else. 

On Monday and Tuesday of this 
week, there was a slight reaction in raw 
cotton, but this did not serve to make 
spinners easier to deal with. On the 
contrary those who are in a well sold 
position, raised prices still higher in an 
attempt to get a fair profit margin. The 
final Government ginning figures were 
issued at midweek which were about 
77,000 bales larger than final crop esti- 
mate. Cotton was a good deal stronger 
and many dealers were perplexed as to 
just what the probable course of the 
market would be. 

No particular trade has been buying 
yarns in quantity. Filling-in commit- 
ments have been the rule. Some of the 
insulating trade have been purchasing 
in small quantities right along, but the 
general disposition of the consuming 
trade is to wait. Most of them have 
enough yarn to keep themselves sup- 
plied for the time being, and as their 
ideas of price are low, factors state 
there is little chance of bringing them 
in, even with intensive sales work. 

Combed yarn prices are also firm and 
trend upward. Medium counts, from 
‘Os to 80s, have been advanced from 
4c. to 14c. a pound during the last 
‘ew days. The greater part of the con- 
sumers cannot see the necessity of this 
sharp rise, although spinners state yarns 
ire worth all they are asking. Spinners 
luring the last two to three weeks have 


improved their position materially, and 
have taken a sizeable quantity of busi- 
ness. It is reported, although uncon- 
firmed, that some mills have orders 
which run into midsummer. In gen- 
eral it may be said that during the week 
just passed there has been something of 
a let-down, but things are moving along 
steadily, without the hard trading of 
recent weeks. 


Wool Pageant 


(Continued from page 32) 


Men’s wear by: D’Andrea Bros., Gray 
& Lampel, Alfred Nelson Co., Schanz 
Inc., and Stadler & Stadler. Other dis- 
tinctly textile firms which furnished ac- 
cessories were the Holeproof Hosiery 
Co. which showed the latest color cre- 
ations by Lucile of Paris; The Tenafly 
Weavers, the makers of the ladies 
woolen bags and scarves; the Asbury 
Mills furnished bathing ensembles made 
of woven materials; and the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association  fur- 
nished sweaters and golf hose. 


Textile Men as Hosts 


Prominent men in the wool industry 
served as hosts on different days. They 
were as follows: Tuesday afternoon, 
F. W. Tipper, Deering Milliken & Co.; 
Tuesday evening, Raymond S. Bartlett, 
American Woolen Co.: Wednesday 
afternoon, Howard R. Merrill, Pacific 
Mills; Wednesday evening, Max W. 
Stoehr, Botany Consolidated Mills Inc. ; 
Thursday afternoon, G. A. Adam, 
Parker Wilder & Co.; Thursday eve- 
ning, Allen R. Mitchell, Jr., Allen R. 
Mitchell & Son; Friday afternoon, 
Horace N. Stevens, J. P. Stevens & Co. 
inc.; Friday evening, Lewis A. Hird, 
Samuel Hird & Sons Inc.; Saturday 
afternoon, W. K. Loomis, Lorraine Mfg. 
Co. of New York Inc.:; Saturday eve- 
ning, F. K. Nixon, the Worumbo Co. 

Representatives of cooperative com- 
mittees on the Golden Fleece Pageant 
from the following associations in the 
clothing manufacturing and retail field 
also took an active part in the Pageant 
during the week: Clothing Manufac- 
turers’ Research Board, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers, Associated Dress Industries of 
America, Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Skirt and Suit Manufacturers, Inc., and 
Merchants Ladies’ Garment Associ- 
ation. 


West Coast Mill Receives 


Chilean Sweater Contract 


Columbia Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Oregon, have just received the award on 
a quantity of sweaters for the govern- 
ment naval academy in Chile. The 
company opened an office there last 
year, 
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Cotton Wastes Sluggish 


Generally Firmer in Price But 
Meet Only Spotty Demand 


Boston.—The market is fairly steady 
but not making much progress. Al- 
though on the strength shown by cot- 
ton, peeler comber has been advanced 
to 18c. and peeler strips to 17c., con- 
sumers are showing no particular inter- 
est in either prices or commodities. 
The spot comber and strips available 
came in on a lower cotton market and 
could be sold at a profit at above 
Other 


prices. spinning stocks are 
quoted higher, but business fails to 
materialize. As against this temporary 


advantage brought about by strong cot- 
ton, contract wastes arrive on a high 
basis and require a higher cotton price 
still for profitable merchandising of the 
wastes. And it further may be said that 
there has been a larger quantity of low 
grade cotton sold at 350 points off which 
cottons have competed strongly and suc- 
cessfully with certain strips. 

Complaint of a poor market for 
wastes is very general. Some of the 
choice wastes are obtainable below their 
real value as determined by the price 
of cotton. Supply and demand are 
dominant at this time in the matter of 
price at which a transaction is closed. 
The idea of value seems to be lost sight 
ot for the moment. To single out a 
particular stock spinnable fly might be 
mentioned. The demand for this ma- 
terial has been good and the longer and 
cleaner the fiber the higher the price. 

The Waste Machiners Association 
filed a brief with the Ways and Means 
Committee in which they reviewed the 
unsatisfactory condition of their branch 
of industry during the past few years, a 
capital of at least $10,000,000 being in- 
volved, and asked for a duty of 4c. per 
pound be placed on rags, old, clean, or 
washed, 144 square inches or over and 
of texture suitable for wipers. The 
brief states that five years or more ago 
the ratio of waste used to wipers was 
probably 8 to 1 and that apart from 
railroad consumption the situation is 
now practically reversed. They further 
ask for an additional paragraph to read 
as follows: Rags, soiled, unopened and 
untrimmed of size and texture suitable 
for ultimate use as wipers—20% of the 
value, 


Current Quotations 


a ere 1743—18 ec. 
NT aac erckpc as:s.nidemeetamaas 17 —l7 ec. 
BN OD a, xo, gis eaincsiwin w nise & ome 154—16 ec. 
CHOCO WIM BF. once ck vec ewcaces 93—10 c. 
Choice willowed picker............... 7—8e. 
IR iva sau ad oak o anda ene dele 18 —19 oe. 
SID oxic 0.0.0 + onis's 00 0% wee 64— 7c. 
CI GUE oii a nonce enwewa sn 11 —1#2 e¢. 


Merchants and Manufacturers 
Exposition at Durham, 


April 8-13 


Durham, N. C.—The exposition of 
the Durham Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association will be held here, 
April 8 to 13, it has been announced by 
M. M. Floyd, secretary. 
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We shall make Samples in exchange for 
them and cheap prices. You will be 
satisfied with our manufacture. 
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J. Lumpp K.—G. 


Founded in 1892 


Tubingen (Germany) 


Commission agents desired 





WRITE for samples and 
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Styl : 
— ’ Working parts and gradu- 
cee ated beam enclosed in 
glass metal case. 
For further particulars 


mention Style No. 5020. 


Torsion Balances used by 
National. State and Muni- 
cipal Governments. United 
States Appraisers Stores, 
Manufacturers and the 
trade. Write for Textile 
Pamphlet. 


THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 
Factory, Jersey City, N. J. Office, 92 Reade St., New York 
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Cotton Fails to Hold 


Advances on Final Ginning Fig- 
ures Meet Increased Offerings 


HE bullish sentiment responsible 

for the advances earlier in the 
month was reflected by a steady under- 
tone in the cotton market during the 
week, but the buying movement was 
comparatively limited and while it ap- 
peared on declines, it seemed to taper 
off rather quickly on the bulges. Un- 
certainty as to the showing of the pre- 
liminary report of the Census Bureau 
on total ginnings from the growth of 
1928 probably had a tendency to restrict 
trading at the beginning of the week. 
Later when the figures were published, 
there was quite a sharp advance due 
to a flurry of covering or rebuying, but 
the demand soon tapered off again and 
advances above 21 cents for May were 
not maintained. 

According to the Census report gin- 
nings from the crop of 1928 amounted 
to 14,269,313 running bales counting 
round as half, or 14,450,007 equivalent 
500-pound bales. The Government 
crop estimate of last December in 
equivalent 500-pound bales was 14,- 
373,000, so that the crop has turned 
out 77,000 bales larger than the esti- 
mate, which, of course, is a remarkably 
small difference, and reflects all manner 
of credit on United States Crop Re- 
porting Board. There had been rumors 
of considerably larger private ginning 
figures before the Government report 
was issued, which, perhaps, was one 
of the reasons for the advance which 
followed its publication. As a matter 
of fact, however, practically all calcu- 
lations of the end-season statistical 
position have been based upon the 
Government’s estimate of the crop and 
the ginnings reported did not seriously 
disturb them. Figures on distribution 
are in running bales counting round 
is half, and, if anything, the ginnings 
caused a slight scaling down of figures 
on the end-season carryover, as many 
had assumed that the ginnings in run- 
ning bales would aggregate about 14,- 
500,000 bales. The market’s action 
tollowing the report, on the whole, fur- 
nished an additional indication that 
the old crop statistical position had 
been pretty well liquidated although it 

still an open question whether the 

maining spot short interest can be 
covered without causing an advance in 

e southern markets. The answer to 

is question may depend largely upon 
| ter views of the new crop start. 

\t the moment, it looks as if the 

re urgent requirements of March 
S'ippers had been pretty well covered, 
a. sales last week showed a consider- 


able falling off as compared with the 
previous week. It is supposed, how- 
ever, that there is still some March 
interest outstanding which may mean 
a bulge in spot demand toward the end 
of the month, while the trade has also 
to provide for its May commitments. 
The tapering off of the spot demand 
during the week has not been accom- 
panied by any evidence of selling pres- 
sure, but some cotton continues to 
reach here from the South for de- 
livery on March contracts. It is esti- 
mated in some quarters that the stock 
will be up to something over 100,000 
bales by the end of the month. 
Meanwhile the fear of a late start 
for the new crop has been increased 
by rains and overflows in the eastern 
belt and in some parts of the central 
belt. It would seem rather early for 
such delays to be taken seriously, but 
the spring is advancing and better 
weather is certainly needed. There 
have been some beneficial rains in the 
Southwest where needed, however, and 





toward the end of this week conditions 
Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
Mar. 14 High Low Mar. 20 Change 
March..... 21.19 21.28 20.78 21.00 —.19 
April....... 21.00 21.09 20.63 20.77. —.23 
May....... 21.17 21.30 20.77 20.93 —.24 
June....... 20.90 20.99 20.55 20.69 —.21 
July... .... 20.69 20.81 20.30 20.48 —.21 
August..... 20.64 20.71 20.26 20.40 —.24 
September. 20.62 20.68 20.22 20.35 —.27 
October.... 20.53 20.63 20.12 20.25 —.28 
November.. 20.54 20.57 20.14 20.25 —.29 
December.. 20.58 20.70 20.15 20.28 —.30 
January.... 20.59 20.66 20.12 20.29 —.30 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Friday, March 15... 21. 55e. 20.28. 11.14d. 
Saturday, March 16. 21.35c. 20. 14c. 11. 14d. 
Monday, March 18.. 21.05c. 19.85c. 11.01d. 
Tuesday, March 19.. 21. 15c. 19.85c. 10.95d 
Wednesday March 20 21. 25c. 20. 00c. 10. 92d 
Thursday, March 21. 21.35c. 20.09c. 10.98d 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


-—— Stocks ——— 


Prices This Last 

March 20 Week Year 
MOR S50 owe tis Six 20.25 424,794 371,189 
N. O.. 20.00 334,839 454,916 
Mob... 19. 80 28,353 12,394 
Sav.... 20.08 32,468 29,300 
Nor... . 20.06 79,064 69,685 
| = atwae 121,061 174,415 
IOUE.  ss 20.10 692,759 643,400 
OO ee ee 19.81 77,900 67,485 
Mem.. 19,30 226,334 230,322 

St. L.. 19.50 22,227 4,3 
i ae 19.42 15,434 16,801 
Tbe: Le. Ghede —amannee 
Mont.. oe ae ROS 
F. W.. See” “Sede een 
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over the balance of the belt appear to 
be improving. With two or three 
weeks of good weather the unfavorable 
early spring would soon be forgotten 
but operations have been sufficiently 
delayed to render the market sensitive 
to any further unfavorable develop- 
ment in that connection. Nothing has 
happened to throw any fresh light on 
the prospective acreage or use of fer- 
tilizers. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 


Mar. Mar. Last 

Market 13 20 Change Year 
Galveston.... 20.55 20.25 
New Orleans... 20.19 20.00 


Sales 


—30 19.60 6.876 
—19 19.43 10.611 


Mobile... .. 20.00 19.80 —20 19.25 188 
Savannah. . 20.30 20.08 —22 19.61 350 
Norfolk... . 20.31 20.06 —25 19.75 3.710 
New York.. 21.45 21.25 —20 19.80 1. 167 
Augusta... . 20.06 19.81 —25 19.50 436 
Memphis.. 19.60 19.30 —30 18.90 27.886 
St. Louis... 19.75 19.50 —25 18.50 eds 

Houston.. 20.45 20.10 —35 19.50 14.102 
Dallas. .. 19.85 19.60 —25 18.80 7.899 


Thé following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
mee Ly .90F .90F . 70t .63F .719F 
S.G. M. . 60F .65T <aan . 50t .59F 
i ae soot . 40F . 40F . 38t . 40F 
Ree «cio <a .25T oat Pe . 26F 
ed Bees 159 45" 1 .75* . 83* 
L.M....... 1.60% §.25% 1.30% 1.50% 1.63% 
S.G. OF*,... 2.00* 2.00* 2.00* 2.25* 2.44* 
G. 0.0.0.6. 9.0% 2:70" 2.3" 3.00" 3.29 
YELLOW TINGED 
3 ee .50* .60* . 50* . 25* . 44* 
S. M.. 1. 00* . 90* tan 4a" . 89* 
M**. cance, CdSe Ue 1.2 Le 1 
S. L. M.**... 2.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.88% 2.14 
L. M.** 3.25% 2.75% 2.50% 2.88% °2.89% 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M 1.50%@ 1.25% 1.00% 1.25* 1.30* 
S. M.** 2.25%" 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.01 
MEF*. woes 3.00% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.65* 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.* 1.75* 1.50* 1.50* 1.75* 1.58* 
S. M.* 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.23% 
i a ree 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.97% 


*Off middling. +On middling. 





Active Demand at Memphis 


Cotton of Certain Grade and Staple 
Scarce as Call Broadens 


MempuHIs, TENN., Mar. 18.—Demand 
for cotton in this market continues ac- 
tive although, as during the previous 
week, a few firms, mostly the larger 
ones, are making the market. They 
are however more disposed to compete 
for cotton than at any time heretofore 
this season. Most of the buying, it is 
understood, is on old commitments but 
mill demand tends to broaden, espe- 
cially on descriptions that are scarce, 
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| Waterman, Currier & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. 


CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 
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Follow-Through | 
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Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Spinners of fine yarns in counts from 30s to 120s 

from Combed Sakelarides and American Cottons. 

Suitable for thread manufacturers, silk manufac- 

turers and those requiring exceptional high quality 
yarns for special purposes. 


How do the yarns you are using sur- 
vive dyeing and finishing? Here is one 
of the important tests of a yarn’s 
stamina. 


ee 








We welcome your _ subjecting 
Quissett Yarns to the most critical 
scrutiny before and after finishing. We 
are thoroughly confident that they will 
measure up. 
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American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Spinners and Processors of Combed Yarns Mercerized, 
Gassed, Mercerized and Dyed, 16/2 to 120/2 cops, cones, 
tubes, skeins and warps. Single mercerized 
yarns 30s to 80s. 









The smooth running character of 
these yarns is seen in the finished 
product. The dye is deep seated, full 
bloomed. The goods are soft feeling, 
attractive to the eye. 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL | 
| COMPANY 


) 
Cotton and Rayon 
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Let us quote you on your next yarn 
order. 
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Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 
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Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
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Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 
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Qutssett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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906 Johnston Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 






OUR years of business with the Knitting 

and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selecting 
Yarns which give the utmost in service and 
satisfaction. 
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Let us serve you on your next order 
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NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 
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COTTON — Continued 





or likely to become so. Difficulty is 
already being experienced in finding 
certain grades and staples. 

Total stocks in Mississippi delta ware- 
houses on March 1 were 124,672 bales 
compared with 217,574 bales at the same 
date last year; the reduction, compared 
with last year, was due largely to trans- 
fers to Memphis of 50,000 to 75,000 
bales to avoid flood risks; this swelled 
Memphis receipts materially during a 
period of several weeks but, at this 
time, Memphis total stocks are slightly 
smaller than they were last year. The 
short interest is probably far from satis- 
fied and is now waiting, at the risk 
of month-end scrambles, to cover. 

Sales during the last four weeks have 
equalled or exceeded any other period 
of equal length this season, although 
several weeks separately showed larger 
sales than during any week of the last 
four. The low grades alone are 
neglected; there was little forward sell- 
ing of the low grades and there has been 
no recent development of mill demand. 
A satisfactory business in low grade 
types was put through several weeks 
ago but these types are now mostly 
obsolete and no important demand has 
developed for the later types. 

Basis is practically unchanged but 
recent declines in contract values have 
made it harder to buy cotton. Although 
basis of 14” staples is 125 to 150 points 
above the low point of the season, more 
dissatisfaction as to basis is being ex- 
pressed than at any time heretofore 
and higher basis is freely predicted. 
Weather conditions during the early 
part of the week were favorable and 
considerable field work was accom- 
plished. Farm work is backward, com- 
pared with last year which was un- 
usually advanced, but vegetation, back- 
ward by two to three weeks last year, 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
Mar. 16 Mar. 9 


19.92 
19.45 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


20.32 


10 markets average............ 
i 19.95 


POMS So a5.0 a 6's ka as sca 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
EAR 2s otc becuse os eee e Rieke 22.70@ 23. 00c. 
Ce ee a ee eee 24. 20@ 24. 50c. 
li-th. DOMED 6. k60%6.cceeswed eae 28. 75@30. 00c. 

Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 


Week Week Before 


30,324 31,289 33,825 
23,580 24,699 24,269 
71,682 95,919 95,062 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments Etc. 


Memphis total.......... 
F.o.b. included in total... 
10 markets 


For Last Year 

Week Year Before 
Net receipts......... 15,050 15,675 11,836 
Gross receipts........ 36,279 28,050 50,756 
Totalsince Aug. 1,net 764,718 602,217 705,102 
Shipments........... 46,490 27,961 67,234 
Total since Aug. 1.... 1,396,691 1,151,888 1,888,973 
TOG) GRDERise so.x00 06 22 233,633 247,666 
Decrease for week... . 10,211 *89 26,475 

Unsold stock in hands 

of Memphis factors. 66,060 73,555 78,588 
Decrease for week.... *560 10,445 *88 





*Increase 


is a week to 10 days ahead of last year. 

The last half of the week was very 
wet in most sections east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Southwestern Texas re- 
ceived beneficial rains. Heavy rains 
occurred over most gulf coast sections 
of the belt, and over north-central parts 
of the belt. Torrential rains caused 
serious floods in southern Alabama and 
Georgia, rendering 20,000 people home- 
less. A stage of 40 feet in the Missis- 
sippi, at Memphis, is expected—five feet 
above flood stage. The stage here now 
approximates 38 feet—46 feet was 
reached during the flood of 1927. The 
danger point has not yet been reached 
but some alarm is felt and levee patrols 
and other precautionary means are be- 
ing taken. Further heavy rains within 
the next two weeks would be a very 
serious matter. 


Staple Basis Firmer 





Desirable Cottons in Strong Position 
—Egyptians Unsettled 


Boston, March 20.—Since the up- 
ward trend of cotton futures was checked 
there has been somewhat less active in- 
terest in premium and extra staple cot- 
tons, but the statistical position of de- 
sirable lengths and grades of the latter 
is so strong that shippers are very firm 
on basis and any decline in futures is 
fully offset by advances in basis. For 
none of the extra staples is there any 
quotable change in prices, yet the trend 
is against buyers. 

Under date of March 15 the Staple 
Cotton Co-operative Association, Green- 
wood, Miss., reports as follows: 

“Total stocks in all warehouses in the 
Delta were 124,672 bales on March lst. 
This compares with 217,574 bales at the 
same date last year. Such a small supply at 
this season indicates the strong position 
of staples throughout the remainder of the 
current year. Mill demand is broadening 
and,sales are in satisfactory volume con- 
sidering the quantity of cotton available. 
Certain grades and staples are scarce. 
Mills are experiencing difficulty in secur- 
ing supplies. This fact is bringing about 
an advance in premiums with prospects of 
an even higher basis for staples as the 
season progresses. Preparations for the 
new crop are below normal. The heavy 
rains of the past week have increased the 
delay in preparing lands for planting. 
Warm and dry weather is needed.” 


Egyptians Off Again 


Egyptian contracts were active and 
strong during the last half of last week, 
touching a peak on Saturday on the 
Alexandria exchange of $24.89 for April 
Uppers, or an advance of 106 points 
from the previous Wednesday’s close, 
while May Sak. touched $38.58, or an 
advance of 63 points for the same pe- 
riod. At today’s close of $23.19 for 
April Uppers this contract is off 96 
points from Saturday, but up 10 points 
for the week; May Sak. at today’s close 
of $37.85 shows a decline of 63 points 


from Saturday, but is unchanged for$100,000. 
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the week. New crop options have been 
distinctly weaker than old crop and 
October Uppers at $24.49 is off 15 
points for the week, and November Sak. 
at $38.30 is off 8 points. Importers 
report a fair demand for tire grades of 
Uppers and also for top grades of Sak. 
and Sudan cottons; top grades of Sak. 
are quoted around 45c. and the best 
grades of Sudan have sold at 48 to 484c. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Apr.-May ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
DONG is ais cae kaes 234 to 24 c. 244 to 2480, 
Igy in. to If in...... 234 to 244c. —- 244 to 250. 
UM ad vicdaonnes 24 to 2440 244 to 254e. 
UP ree 27% to 28c 283 to 29c. 
Fe Miiecsceadetomse 30 to 3le 31 to 32c, 


Basis on New York, May 20, 93c. 


John Mallock & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for April- 
May shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 37.65c., up 0.55c.; Medium 
Uppers, 27.15c., up 0.55c. from March 
13. They report closing prices March 
20 on the Alexandria exchange as fol- 
lows: May Sak., $37.85, unchanged; 
April Uppers, $23.93, up 10c. from 
March 13. 


Georgia Executives Meet 
(Continued from page 33) 


ing to the type of cotton used and the 
speeds at which machines were operated. 
One mill was reported to be making 
24% card strips with a production of 
210 Ibs. sliver per 10-hour day, while 
another reported 34% strips with a 
daily production of 100 Ibs. sliver per 
card. 

The consensus of opinion was that the 
collars on drawing frame rollers could 
not be renewed with any degree of satis- 
faction, although one or two members 
said that they had obtained good results 
by having them repaired. Practically 
no preference was expressed for one 
process of drawing operated at a low 
speed as compared with two processes 
at a higher speed, as good results had 
been produced in each case. The re- 
duction of weights on drawing frame 
rollers was said to reduce friction and 
thereby eliminate much of the wear on 
the collars. 

Several methods were advanced for 
oiling spindles on fly frames. Some 
overseers obtained good results and 
were troubled with less black oil when 
the bolsters were not oiled. Bobbin 
gears were oiled weekly in the majority 
of cases, while the spindle steps were 
usually oiled every three or four weeks. 

No novel method for creeling fly 
frames was introduced, and the general 
practice was found to be the creeling as 
bobbins run out. Following the con- 
sideration of this question, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Florence Dye Works, Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. I., has arranged for an in- 
crease in capital from $50,000 to 
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HEN you unwrap a cone of Lolustra or 
\\ any other du Pont rayon, it is just as 
perfect as though it had just passed direct from 
the hands of the du Pont inspector into yours. 
Only a few seconds elapse between the rigid 
hand-inspection of du Pont cones and the 
careful, specially devised hand-wrapping and 
sealing which resist humidity and other 
climatic changes. They reach you in perfect 
“as inspected” condition. 
A simple matter apparently — yet this wrap- 


ping and sealing process was developed only 


LOLUSTRA 





a 
Ww 





Cones 


“as inspected” 


Photo by Ellis 


after years of tireless experiments. Du Pont 
chemical control omits no details, overlooks 
nothing, considers everything that affects the 
handling and lasting qualities of du Pont rayon. 

Two other plus features of du Pont rayon 
cones: (1) all knots are on the head, plainly 
visible—a great time and labor saver—and 
(2) they come to you scientifically wound and 
oiled. Expensive winding equipment, floor 
space and labor become unnecessary with 
du Pont cones in your mill. Du Pont Rayon 
Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Member Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


DUPONT 


REG.u.s. YL 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Rayon yarns by du Pont ... SUPER-EXTRA ... LOLUSTRA...CELTA 
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Trade Divided on Yarn Rebate 


Some Producers Make Price Cut Retro- 


to Feb. 1 


HE persistent demands by certain 

rayon yarn consumers for rebates 
on orders placed just prior to the 
February price cut, caused several im- 
portant rayon producers to announce 
this week that they would make the 
revision retroactive to Feb. 1. This 
decision was understood to have been 
prompted by the report that certain 
firms had granted such rebates sub rosa 
to some of their customers. The policy 
to make the revision effective as of 
Feb. 1, was not adopted generally how- 
ever, and a number of yarn producers 
stated positively that they would not 
follow suit in this respect. 

The first company to reach a definite 
policy favoring rebates was the Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., which announced 
early in the week that all orders re- 
ceived between Feb. 1 and Feb. 23, 
when that firm’s price cut became effec- 
tive, would be given the benefit of the 
reduction. This statement was made on 
behalf of the Industrial Rayon Corp., 
by Arthur A. Murphy, general sales 
manager. A few days later, the Du 
Pont Rayon Co. made a similar an- 
nouncement. 

The news excited much interest in 
the industry, and other rayon producers 
were asked whether they would adopt 
a like policy. Two companies, The Vis- 
cose Co., and The Tubize Artificial Silk 
Co., stated through their sales managers 
that no rebates would be granted. 


active 


Customers Ask Firm Stand 


The rayon producing industry as a 
whole appeared to be sharply divided on 


Viscose Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


75 18 $2.50 81.70 
75 30 2.60 125 
100 18 2.10 1.40 
100 40 2.20 1.65 
125 18 1.55 1.25 
125 36 1.60 la 
150 24-32 1.30 1.20 
150 36 1.35 1.29 
150 60 1.50 ae 
170 24-27 1.30 1.20 
170 60 1.50 1.20 
200 30 1. 25 1.15 
200 60 1.45 5 
300 40-60 1.10 1.05 
400 72 1.10 1.05 
450 54 1.10 1.05 
600 72-96 1.10 1.05 
900 100-144 1.10 1.05 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 


-—— Others Refuse 

the rebate question. One sales execu- 
tive said his firm had received a few 
requests from customers for rebates, but 


he said that for the most part, the 
clientele did not want it. The com- 
panies opposing the rebate take the 


stand that the request is unreasonable 
and unfair. 

Their views might be summarized as 
follows: When a price cut is fixed for 
a specific date, the firm making the cut 
ought to stick to that date. It is not 
logical to begin granting concessions, 
as these concessions could drag out in- 
definitely. Any straight-thinking busi- 
ness executive will concede the logic of 
this position, they argue. One factor 
commented that in several cases his 
customers had phoned him to thank him 
for announcing that the firm would give 
no rebates. These customers felt that 
such a policy was better on the whole, 
for both seller and buyer, he stated. 

The rayon yarn market continued 
steady all week, with some increased 
interest in the finer filaments. The 
decision of certain knitters to use the 
money accruing to them through the 
rayon revision to improve the quality 
of their garments by using better rayon, 
rather than to pass it on in reduced 
prices, has excited much interest among 
producers. Several New York execu- 
tives stated that the effect of this policy 
had already been shown in a slight rise 
in the call for certain of the better 
yarns. 

Buying Has Improved 


The market is recovering rapidly from 
the uncertainty following the price cut. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ier Qual. Qual. ier Qual. Qual. 
35. 93:50 $3.25 125 $1.60 $1.25 
50 2.75 2.50 140 1.40 1.25 
75 2.50 1.70 150 1.30 1.20 
100 2.10 1.40 160 1.30 1.20 

Denier First Qual. Second Qual. 

175 $1.30 $1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 


Den-_‘Fila- Den-_ Fila- 

ier ment Price ier ment Price 
40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 9.92 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 
100 75 3.25 300 225 282 
120 90 2.90 
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Discussing the situation, one factor said 
that the stabilizing process had been 
slow because of rumors that a new cut 
in yarn prices was impending. Now, 
however, the trade appears convinced 
that these reports were unfounded, and 
buying has improved as a result, he 
stated. 

Weavers were placing orders steadily 
all week, mostly for spot delivery; knit- 
ters also showed continued interest. 
Most of the orders from these groups 


were numerous, but small, producers 
said. 
Rayon Waste Prices 


Strengthen on Demand 


Spurt of Buying Makes for Stronger 
Market—Increase Forecast 
by Factors 


A growing call from woolen and 
worsted manufacturers lent activity to 
the rayon waste market, during the 
week, and served to strengthen prices. 
Open bleached waste, which has been 
procurable at 40c. a pound, brought a 
higher figure in some cases. As a whole, 
however, prices did not rise. Rayon 
waste factors said quotations were firm, 
and would move upward soon, if the 
current demand continues. 

So far as orders were concerned, the 
week was one of the best since the be- 
ginning of the year. One important 
trader stated that he was booked solidly 
up to June 1. Waste is still scarce, and 
advance buying is the rule. Factors 
placed a number of orders in Europe 
during the week ; the waste thus ordered 
will not be shipped here for several 
months, it was stated. Meanwhile, a few 
small consignments arrived from Euro- 
pean ports, all of these having been 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 
} 45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
y 55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.35 200 1.90 
100 2.40 300 2.20 
Rayon Waste 

Open bleached waste . 40e. 
Open unbleached waste . 37¢. 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.). . 26—. 28c. 
Colored thread waste .17¢. 
Colored clips . lOc. 


Converted Rayon Waste 


Bleached tops .624-.65c. 
Unbleached tops 58 .6le. 
Bleached noils . 30c. 
Bleached garnets 38 .45c. 
Unbleached garnets .32- .34e. 
Colored garnets .25— .28c. 
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BemberS 


BRAND YARN 





Bemberg 


is not delus- 
tered—it needs 
no delustering. 
That quality 
is inherent 
astttisin 
natural silk. 





AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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bought from eight to ten weeks ago by 
American firms. 

Waste converters reported a fair 
week, but they complained of the narrow 
margin on turnover, due to current high 
prices. Several converters were hav- 
ing difficulty in getting waste, it was 
stated. Worsted spinners were reported 
to have placed numerous orders for con- 
verted goods this week. 


The Courtauld Meeting 


President Reviews Current 


Problems and Praises the U. S. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND.—At the annual 
Meeting of Courtaulds Ltd. held in 
London on March 8, the chairman, 
Samuel Courtauld, gave his customary 
review of the position, extracts from 
which follow: 


The results from the weaving section 
were described as doing better than in 1927 
and the present prospects as distinctly en- 
couraging. This it was hoped was a good 
omen for the other and much larger branch 
of the business. 

Reference was made to the adoption of 
the word “rayon.” “Rayon” was, said Mr. 
Courtauld, officially adopted a few years 
ago in the United States, it is in addition 
now used in all American schools and it has 
made headway in England in the trade and 
in the press. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Courtauld, “there is 
good prospect of this word being adopted 
for official purposes in this country and 
furthermore artificial silk makers on the 
Continent are sympathetically considering 
the adoption of this or a phonetically simi- 
lar name for use in their respective coun- 
tries. 

“We started 1928 under good conditions, 
with steady sales and a possibility of 
increased production. Production in Eng- 
land and on the Continent has, however, 
overtaken consumption and the inevitable 
consequences have followed; loss of confi- 
dence on the part of buyers, curtailment of 
orders, a lowering of prices all around and 
a widespread dislocation of business from 
which we have not yet recovered. We have 
experienced periods of excessive production 
before, but this is the first occasion upon 
which we have seen large weights of yarn 
from diverse quarters offered at prices well 
below any possible true cost. Price stabil- 
ity is the one thing above all others needed 
by the user to promote the growth of his 
own business and thereby increase the con- 
sumption of the materials he buys. At 
present one can hardly foresee such a short- 
age coming about as would make higher 
prices a possibility, and even if possible 
they might not be desirable from our point 
of view. The reduction of selling prices in 
December by an average of over 15% has 
cut a big slice off our margin of profit. 

_ “The import duties undoubtedly resulted 
in a great expansion of the rayon industry 
in this country. From 1926 to 1928 our 
own sales and production expanded by over 
40% and the production of the country as a 
whole by at least 100%. This refers to 
rayon yarn only. The withdrawal of the 
measure of protection afforded by the 
present duties to all branches of this 
greatly expanded industry would be a first- 


class calamity. We, with our unequalled 
resources, would certainly put up a stiff 
fight against foreign competition but I sin- 
cerely believe that there are many who 
would go under. The average wages in the 
rayon industry in the three largest produc- 
ing Continental countries are from 40% to 
60% below ours in England. 

On the Continent conditions are as dis- 
ordered as they are here with few rayon 
makers working at any profit worth while. 
Under the circumstances production has not 
been pressed to its fullest extent at Calais 
or Cologne. 

“The territory of which I can give the 
most favorable account is the United States. 
Prices there were maintained at the 1927 
level throughout the whole of last year, and 
there was some increase in the weight sold. 
It might have been more but for the influ- 
ence of the weakness in Europe, which 
always makes itself felt across the Atlantic 
after an interval. Since our report was 
printed I have learned that certain Ameri- 
can producers have lowered their prices and 
that the Viscose Co. has followed suit. The 
news of the reductions, which are less dras- 
tic than those in Europe, does not seem to 
have been accompanied by any great market 
upset and there seems good reason to hope 
that the transition to a lower and stable 
price level will take place without any seri- 
ous falling off in the volume of business 
which should soon begin to expand again at 
a reasonable rate. 

“Briefly, in America the outlook seems to 
be settled but not especially brilliant, while 
in Europe, conditions are still very difficult. 
While we hope these will improve, any 
rapid improvement is far from certain. 
The best we could hope for during the 
current year would be for expanding output 
and sales to compensate for the reduction in 
the margin of profit. 

“We have made progress with the new 
strong yarn manufactured under the Lilien- 
feld patents, to which we have given the 
name ‘Durafil’. This yarn has made a fav- 
orable start; we are already supplying it 
commercially in small quantities and it is 
meeting with a good reception. The plant 
is being increased, but progress at this stage 
is necessarily slow and growth cannot be 
great during the current year. Our acetate 
yarn is also making its way, and is reputed 
to be second to none in quality, and we 
shall increase our output of this class of 
rayon as required. 

“Apart from unavoidable differences in 
wages, I believe we are manufacturing in 
England today as cheaply as anyone in the 
world and we are continually improving 
and simplifying our methods with a view 
to economy.” 


Du Pont Stresses Rayon 
Lace Curtains 


A boardwalk window display of rayon 
lace curtains and curtain materials is 
being featured this week at the Du Pont 
Products Exhibit at Atlantic City. The 
materials are the type now in demand 
by interior decorators and home owners 
and consist of fine; conventional pattern 
nets, while the curtains and scarfs are 
panels of various flower motifs and pat- 
tern designs. White, cream and gold 
are the colors shown. The curtains and 
materials on display are products of the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Lace Mfg. Co. 
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Rayon Stocks in Bond Jan. 31 


The following figures on stocks of 
rayon in bond are from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


STOCKS OF RAYON HELD IN BONDED WARE- 
HOUSES ON JAN. 31, 1929 


Description Pounds Value 
Rayon waste, staple fiber, 

waste not advanced further 

than sliver or roving, and 

yarns made from waste..... 185,153 $143,464 
Yarns, threads and filaments.. 3,035,640 2,019,434 
COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR DEC. 31, 1928 
Rayon waste, staple fiber, 

waste not advanced further 

than sliver or roving, and 

yarns made from waste..... . 173,743 133,562 
Yarns, threads and filaments.. 2,850,150 1,966,672 





Construction Work on First Unit 
of “Enka” Village Starts Soon 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Construction work 
on 89 homes to be located on the site 
of the proposed “Enka” village, will 
begin during the week beginning March 
18, it was announced. 

The houses will be of varied exterior 
and interior design and will be located 
so as to conform with the specifications 
of landscape architects and artists who 
are to supervise the laying of “Enka” 
village. The village is expected to com- 
prise a community housing 20,000 peo- 
ple when the $10,000,000 rayon plant of 
American Enka Corporation is com- 
pleted. 


Yarn-Dyed Jacquard Is New 
Bemberg Fabric 


The latest fabric made entirely of 
Bemberg is a yarn-dyed jacquard in a 
series of patterns suitable for neckties, 
mufflers, lounging robes, fancy pillow 
covers, cushion tops, and lining for 
ladies’ coats and capes. It is being 
produced by Stohn Bros., Inc., and is 
offered under their trademark “Bonne 
Foi.” Fischer-Jelenko, Inc., have se- 
cured the entire line for men’s lounging 
robes, which they will show the trace 
early in April. 





Canadian Cottons Buys Sase 
Rights for Canada 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, operating eight mills through- 
out the Dominion, which recently secured 
sole rights for the manufacture and sale 
in Canada of yarns from Vistra staple 
fiber from I.G. Farbenindustrie A.G., 
has completed arrangements with the 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co. for exclu- 
sive rights in Canada for the latter com- 
pany’s special processes of producing 
spun rayon, and to the use of the 
“Sase” trademark. 





Utica, N. Y. The Skenandoa Rayon 
Corp. here has retained W. E. S. Dyer, 
consulting engineer of Philadelphia, Pa., 
as an expert in the layout of its new 
power plant. 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HostERY MANUFACTURERS 












OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 












~NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 

Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 
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- -RAYON™ *, 


Cops—Cones—Spools 
Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 
57 E. 11th St., Stuyvesant 
New York 2376 
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CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. | 


xii ASLAM, Inc. Sis | 
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Raw Silk Spotty, 
Prices Decline 


Lull in Demand Weakens Market, 
Especially on Japans—Grand 
Double 13/15 Advances. 


Spotty buying and general indiffer- 
ence on the part of consumers, weakened 
raw silk prices during the week and 
brought about a decline in quotations 
on certain of the Japans. The drop was 
mainly in the coarser sizes, which sold 
poorly all week. 

Buying was reported in the finer 
qualities, and most of these held their 
own; indeed, Japan filature Grand 
double 13/15 which had been procur- 
able at $5.55 took a 10c. rise. This 
was the exception, however. For the 
most part, prices wavered with orders. 
Throwsters were not actively interested, 
and the broadsilk demand also showed a 
slight decline. 

The week opened fairly well, with a 
good turnover of bales, which sent 
prices slightly upward. This beginning 
proved deceptive, however; on March 
14, demand dropped, and then began a 
generally slack situation which con- 
tinued through to March 18. Traders 
reported poor buying, even after prices 
had weakened. A somewhat stronger 
sentiment prevailed as the week ended, 
and factors were hopeful that the com- 
ing week would show a firmer market. 

The futures were hard hit by the de- 
cline; comparison of prices for the week 
preceding showed a minus in virtually 
every instance. 

The general outlook for the market 
is believed to be good. One important 
factor who was interviewed just prior 
to sailing for Japan, said he looked for 
steady activity through the next two 
months. The demand for coarser sizes 
will increase right up to the time of the 
new crop in late May, he thought. He 
noted a scarcity of yellow 20/22s, and 
he said this probably would continue 
until the new crop arrives. 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. 


| 
| 
| 


‘= 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.. 6. 
| Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6. 
| Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6. 
| Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 6. 
| Canton crepe, 3 & 4thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. 5. 
| Tussah tram. 2 end on cops................. 2. 
| Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... a 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6. 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 6. 
Hosiery tram, crack XX...............000- 6. 
EROQUNGEN ONIN, NUE 6 oie sca ewese sence ken 2; 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
COR. cceca es enn $4.35 DOC cactanens $4 
ME Aces cess 4.55 Wl tess ceecanas a 


The same trader offered some inter- 
esting thoughts on the broadsilk situa- 
tion. He asserted that weavers have 
just closed one of the best seasons in 
history, but he added that the profits 
were poor due to narrow margin. Com- 
petition is still a serious issue in broad- 
silk, he said. The credit of broadsilk 
mills as a whole remains unchanged, 
this factor added. So far as overpro- 
duction is concerned, the only solution 
for these firms would be to reduce their 
looms, so that they can thus cut both 


overhead and output at the same time, 
he said. 


Thrown Silk Quiet, 
Prices Hold Firm 


Broadsilk Trade Buying More 
Cautiously, and in Smaller 
Lots, Factors Say 





Demand for thrown silk yarns slack- 
ened considerably during the week, but 
not enough to weaken prices. Broad- 
silk mills, which had been buying en- 
thusiastically up to the last ten days, 
suddenly grew cautious. Orders slowed 
up all along the line. A fair amount 
of business however was placed by the 
weavers, but this was mostly in small 
lots for immediate use. 

Hosiery call for trams also was quiet. 
However, factors did not consider this 
surprising, as many hosiers are well 
secured on futures. The trams sold 
steadily all through the first quarter, 
invariably on a future basis, and the 
hosiery trade as a whole can afford to 
sit back for a time, it is believed. These 
knitters have enough yarns, either 
bought ahead or on hand, to meet their 
need for the next few weeks at least. 

Throwsters were not discouraged by 
the quiet week. The season as a whole 
has been most satisfactory, with a 
healthy turnover on all the best-selling 
yarns ; and they consider the current lull 
one of those inevitable business 
lapses which come every so often. Sev- 


as 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 





eral factors said they looked for a new 
demand from broadgoods houses when 
production of summer prints is begun 
on a large scale. Summer prints are 
still more or less on the test, and active 
output will not start for a couple of 
weeks, it is believed. Throwsters ex- 
pect that by that time the weavers will 
be much in need of yarns. 


Spinners Report 
Steady Demand 


Broadsilk Call Active—Deliveries 
Normal and Prices 


Hold Firm 


“Fair but not sensational business” 
was the rule of the week in the spun 
silk market. The demand from hosiers 
varied considerably among spinners; 
several firms reported active ordering 
mostly on four to six weeks delivery, 
while other firms said their business at 
this end had slumped. The swift turn- 
over now being enjoyed by hosiers is 
expected to stimulate demand for yarns 
very soon, however, and spinners look 
for some good orders from that market 
just after Easter. 

Broadsilk mills continued buying ac- 
tively, the eall being almost exclusively 
for immediate shipment. Several spin- 
ners said practically all their current 
business was from the fabric producers. 
These weavers were in confident mood, 
and bought freely. The season has been 
notably successful at the broadsilk end, 
according to authoritative reports, and 
fabric producers are looking toward an 
equally satisfactory summer. Their 
consumption of spun yarn has been 
swift, and very few of them have more 
than enough to carry them along from 
day to day, spinners asserted. 

Spun silk prices remained firm, with 
deliveries normal. The difficulties in- 
cident to shortage of certain grades of 
raw silk has abated somewhat, it was 
said, though a few firms found it hard 
to get enough of some qualities. 





Raw Silk Exchange 


ae Z Close Forthe Week Close Net 
- Japan*filature, grand XX, 13/15... . $5.65 Month Mar13 High Low Mar. 19 Chg. 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. 5.35 teil, 5.04 5.04 4.9% 5.00 04 
75 ‘Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15..... 5.20 A il ss Ol Cae aoe Ss aaa 
45 Japan filature, XX, 13/15.......... 20 a nin: ey Ss — 02 
25 Japan filature, best X, 13/15........ 5.10 J BV ssecese 499 300 495 4.99 : 
35 Japan filature, X, 13/15............ 05 sune....... &. 99 seen 
55 : Ba is. 4.94 4.94 4.89 4.92 —.02 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16.... 4.35 A 489 490 484 4.87 02 
20 Canton filature, new style 20/22..... 4.15 ee = ae ee Es ag 04 
10 Grand XX (Yelle Sm... 5. 3 October... 4.89 4.89 4.84 4.87 —.02 
rand X> Glew) 20/22...06.665% : nee : : 
00 Grand XX (White) 20/22.......... 5.30 March 13 to March 19—Total contracts 375; total 
95 Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22........... 5.25 number of bales, 1,875; total approximate value, 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22............ 5.25 $1,246,875. 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22........ 72 
Crack (White) 20/22......... 5.20 
.70 
6) 
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‘Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


| 


| Office and Wills Ghornton, R. F. | 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 
Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 
SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut 8t. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
“gsi YARNS 
for Weaving and Knitting 
also 
Minerva Yarns ‘3a¢ Rune 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 





Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E”’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg 
LOS ANGELES Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 
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HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 
ALSO 


COMMISSION DYEING OF YARNS 
AND Tops 
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O. J. CARON 


W orsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 

















ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. | 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


ew YARNS For Weaving 


and Knitting 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
In the gray and in all colors; 
also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Bradford Yarns *” 


Description 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 
For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 
Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 


C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 
GRUNDY & CO., INc. 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 














WORSTED YARNS 
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Another Spinners’ Cost Survey 


Will Sales Spinners 
Form Own Institute? 


PHILADELPHIA. 

S ANNOUNCED in ‘hese columns 

last week sales worsted yarn spin- 
ners have decided that they will not 
join the Wool Institute. Whether they 
will form an institute of their own, con- 
taining only sales yarn spinners re- 
mains to be seen, many in the trade 
looking for developments along these 
lines during the next few months, spin- 
ners having discussed this matter before 
they decided to take this matter up with 
the Wool Institute. For the present 
there is a likelihood spinners will con- 
tinue to function along co-operative 
lines through their various group meet- 
ings, held by the Bradford weaving, 
French weaving and Bradford knitting 
spinners at stated intervals, usually 
every two weeks. 

An announcement of importance has 
been made since spinners decided to 
stay out of the Wool Institute to the 
effect they have engaged the services of 
a cost expert who it is believed will start 
another cost survey of the Bradford 
knitting yarn spinning plants with the 
idea of ascertaining which of these are 
being operated efficiently and _ those 
which are not. What will be done as a 
result of such a survey is not announced 
at this time by members of the group. 

This will be the second cost survey 
of their plants by a number of spin- 
ning plants in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, a leading engineering concern of 
the country having concluded such a 
survey more than a year ago. Although 
the first survey cost each spinner several 
hundred dollars little or no benefit has 
resulted from it and the details of the 
survey have been forgotten by spinners. 

It is believed those who are active in 
the present step to have another survey 
made of their costs feel that before the 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (36s) 

2-16, ‘low com. (36-40s).. 

2-208 to 2-24s, low (44s) . 
2-208 to 2-268, 4 bld. (46-48s).. 
2-268 to 2-30s, } bid. (48s)... 
2-308 to 2-32s, } bld. S. A. (468) 
2-32s, 4 bid. (48-50s ) 

2-208, } bid. (56s) 

2 ENO 8 WN. COINS 5 ois ccs ccs 
2-368, # bid. (56s) 

2-328, 4 bld. (60s) 


2-50s, high $ bid. (64s) 
2-50s, fine, (66- 70s) 
2-60s, fine, (70s) 


industry can be placed upon a profitable 
basis it will first be necessary to find 
out what an efficient worsted spinning 
plant is and then which plants are op- 
erating as efficiently as that plant and 
which are not. What this may lead to is 
an open question as it will no doubt be 
difficult to obtain permission of a num- 
ber of inefficient spinning plant owners 
to scrap their plants or to sell them at a 
low figure simply because their mills are 
not being operated as efficiently as the 
best in that particular group. 


(Continued on page 103) 


Grundy to Spin French 
System Yarns 


PHILADZ-LPHIA.—Wm. H. Grundy 
Co., Inc., worsted yarn spinners, whose 
plant is located at Bristol, Pa., and 
selling offices 108 S. Front St., have 
recently acquired approximately 8,400 
French spindles and installation of these 
will be made in their Bristol plant 
within the near future. This indicates 
this firm, one of the oldest Bradford 
spinners in the country, has decided to 
enter the French yarn field and in the 
future will spin both Bradford and 
French system yarns for the trade. They 
purchased 8 mules and 4 sets of draw- 
ings from the Saxony plant of the U. S. 
Worsted Co., that is being liquidated 
and the balance of their French equip- 
ment was acquired from another local 
spinning plant. Wm. H. Grundy Co., 
Inc., have an equipment at present of 
approximately 20,000 Bradford spindles 
and the 8,400 French will give them a 
total of about 28,400. Jos. R. Grundy, 
well known in the textile trade and a 
leader in Pennsylvania and _ national 
politics, is president of the firm. 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


French System 


a high, ee (50s) 


523 
bid. (56 
; ee) 


623 
or 
773 
. 873 
.95 
174 
55 


30s, fine warp (66-70s) 
40s, 4 bid. _— 
50s, (66-70: 

60s, (70s) 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208 low, } bld. (44s) 
2-18s to 2-206, i=. (50s) .. 
2-26s, } bid. ( 

2-39s, + bid. om 
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Sharp Decline in 


Wool Top Prices 





Forward Business Placed on Lower 
Level—Proposed Tariff Changes 
Disturb Noils 


Boston.—The most decisive drop in 
top prices for several months took place 
during the week, 2 to 3c. per pound on 
all tops made from domestic wools. The 
market will not stand for the old prices, 
that is quite evident. Business on this 
new low level is slow, but three or four 
large concerns have bought heavily for 
future delivery in fine and half blood 
grades. Prices on tops made from 
foreign wools are unchanged. There 
seems to be a steady demand for South 
American 46s and on a smaller scale for 
New Zealand 48s, the latter top holding 
firm to $1.10. 

While the fine wool situation is a 
little firmer from the topmakers’ stand- 
point it is claimed on the other hand 
that medium fleece wools can be pur- 
chased on advantageous terms around 
45-46c. for Missouri, Wisconsin and 
similar fleeces. If wool can be pur- 
chased at this low point, there seems 
no serious hardship for topmakers in 
reducing prices on the medium tops; 
but in the case of tops grading 58s and 
up the lower prices now established 
would seem to suggest that some top- 
makers, at least, are taking a short posi- 
tion in these wools expecting to cover 
as needs arise. 

Noil importers and dealers are seri- 
ously disturbed on the possibility of a 
revised tariff which may place the duty 
on noils at such a high figure as to pro- 
hibit further importations. It is said 
that woolen interests have been left out 
in the cold, probably because of inade- 
quate representation and that the pas- 
sage of any such duty on noils as 
suggested in the brief of the National 
Wool Growers Association would raise 
the cost of woolen fabrics so much 


(Continued on page 103) 


2-20s, } bid. (56s) 
2-20s, $_bld. (60s) 


French Spun Merino White 


Prices at Bradford, Eng. 
2-16s, 36s 


2-60s, 70s 
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Knuckle i rs se jee Mi tte | 
rit DA LING EF RESS 
Z 60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center | 
of Screw. 
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Button Control—with Reversing 
’ Py 


Switch and with limit stops up 
and down. 





Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 









The “Bowen Specially 
Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine 

Yarns 
The “Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset Traveler” 
for Uniformity of Twist 
in Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, 8. C., P. 0. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, 7reasurer 
—UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS— 
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Established 1870 


John Heathcote & Son 


INC. 
Providence, R. |. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 





@ FLETCHER 
WHIRLWIND 


THE ALL-AROUND EXTRACTOR 








Many textile mill 
men have come to 
regard this ma- 
chine as a “Profit 
Insurer.” 


oats MLS 


Formerly Schat 
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-APPERLY FEEDER 


For Second Breaker and Finisher Cards 
Perfect Mechanism 
Efficient, Positive, Up-To-Date 
Fifteen Thousand in Use 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON 


53 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—— See cise 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
Tentering and 
Drying Machinery 
For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 


PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


For Your Convenience 
‘TEXTILE Wor Lp, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York 


Gentlemen :—I sure would like to have a complete 
file of TExTILE Wor Lp to keep at my home. En- 
closed please find $2.00 in full payment for the next 
26 issues which please send to my home address as 
follows: 
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Readjustment in Wool Values 


Fine Wools Becoming Relatively Firmer 


Than’ Crossbreds 


Boston. 

HE wool market is steady, but not 

making any particular progress. 
In view of the fact that the status of 
the 1929 clip is unsettled there seems in- 
sufficient basis at this time for mill 
buyers to operate on a large scale. They 
continue, however, to take considerable 
quantities of the finer wools out of the 
market, covering the territory in 
original bags, Texas 12 months, some 
Northern California and a little of the 
cheaper Colorado and New Mexico 
stocks which can be bought around 
$1.00. 

Some of the wool houses, however, 
are assuming a more confident attitude 
and taking the position that the finer 
market is now grounding on the bottom 
and that firmer and possibly higher 
prices may be seen. Mill buyers look- 
ing around for cheap, good wools are 
here and there, able to purchase even 
the best of wools at reasonable prices. 
The mill objective seems to be the forc- 
ing of the best fine wools down to a 
dollar basis. They have not achieved 
this objective, even the Texas 12 
months’ wool is at least $1.05, while 
the average wool has not been sold be- 


the World Over 


low $1.02. In graded wools the half- 
blood staple stands out firmly, the 
choicer lots selling near to average fine 
staple. 

One of the chief features of the 
domestic wool situation during the past 
three years has been the rise in medium 
wools. Fine wools have had periods of 
fluctuations in value, but on the average 
have shown little final change. Thus 
to epitomize the situation and to show 
the matter suggestively, the average 
price of Montana fine and fine medium 
for the years 1926-28 was $1.04 and its 
price at this time is $1.05. Ohio medium 
wool on the other hand made an aver- 
age price for the years 1926-28 of 48c., 
and is at this time 55c. The question 
of interest, and indeed problem of the 
market, is whether fine wools are low 
or medium wools high. 


Medium Wools Were High 


Medium domestic wools were so high 
during the year 1928, that the woolen 
mills could not pay the prices demanded. 
Imports were limited and the domestic 
supply short. Medium domestic wools 
are not unlikely during the year 1929 to 
move into a position of normal parity 





oa 


to fine wools. The comparison herewith 
of average prices shows the situation. 


1926 1927 1928 1929 
Montana F and F Med... $1.03 $1.02 $1.07 $1.05 
Ohio Medium (grease). . . 45 44 .54 [ae 


During 1928, for the first time since 
the war, crossbred wools abroad showed 
a greater relative price gain than 
merinos. The advantage gained is, 
however, disappearing and at the two 
London auctions this year merinos have 
been much firmer than crossbreds. Thus 
the decline in merinos in London for 
year to date has been on the average 
5%, while crossbreds have declined 
10%. The table herewith shows aver- 
age prices at the periods named, based 
on 8 merinos and 10 crossbreds: 


Merinos Crossbreds 
January 16.. 88e. 643c. 
January 30.. 86 613 
March 7.... 834 58} 
Decline. 5% 10% 


Proposed Tariff 
Changes Disturb 


Woolen Rag and Mill Waste Markets 
Oppose Excessively High 
Duties Suggested 


Boston.—A larger consumer interest 
seen in several merino rags. Fine 
light merino is a standard stock and can 
be used for a variety of purposes. For 
the greater part of the year it has been 


is 





Wool and Substitute Quotation 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
ONIN oia'g ce diale ices aia $0.44 -$0.45 Turkey fair, average......... $0.45 -$0. 48 
+ eee = - oH a eee .48 - .50 
+ bloo 3 =, 
# blood.. = 353 ; ; . 
See a. a Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 
Texas and California =... ‘i = 
Texas 12 months............. 1.03 - 1.05 er esr ee ooh eet me ©, 
California, Northern.......... -98 -— 1.02 a’ Ae Alcea ‘3 BS . 
Pulled—Eastern Grease Basis— 
fo Montevideo: 
(Scoured Basis) 58-608. a arr . 47 
6s aa 46 - 4 
ee Oe once os oa ere 1.10 — 1.12 es , : 
I oo aid eh tant s.08 96 1.03 — 1.05 508....... Sera? 45 - .46 
NS tate cake ca eae .93 -— .98 Supe diem: i = 
NE Sy gtr ees a ete Rte .82 - .85 8, Bs Ahir mr a'a:'Wioaia,'s wiora ‘ - . 
oe en... ‘es 33 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming Vested Cotean 
(Scoured Basis) (Grease Basis in Bond) 
i OI gai citi 65 6a < soe 1.08 - 1.10 . s : 
Staple fine 4 bid.. 1.03 - 1.05 China: Combing No. |....... .28- .29 
Fine and fine medium........ 1.03 — 1.05 China Filling Fleece........ .25- .26 
RaRPe eee occ oka scan .00 = 1. zechuen ass’t....... ) ae 
# blood... 1:00 - 1:03, Sxeeh t 27 - -28 
NN 85 6 apres i - . ae ae 6 
ee Scotch black face. 2-2 
Mohair—Domestic wee India: Kandehar.. . a ~ ‘= 
| OSE OE 
| et ee ss Sis oie -48 - .50 Joria. .41- .43 
i TGR BN 6 5 5 oe oe ess OO SEO PDO cose ec cece 38 - .39 


SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 
Lap— 
Wee Weis. oss coins $1.23 -$1.26 
Fine colored. . aaa 1.03 - 1.05 
Thread White Worsted— 
TR rote ah NG cai 9 ca ah ora 90 - .93 
4 blood 63 - .65 
Thread Colored W rated 
Fine two-ply.. a -48 - .52 
3 blood, two- ply. zr -28 - .32 
Card— 
Fine white. . .53 - .57 
Medium white. . s= vee 
Old Weeden Rees 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
Coemee WAMEis.kk 6 iids sc icead .08}- .09% 
See .05- .06 
Fine light... . . stt= 22 
Serges— 
M's sea. 12—- .123 
Black. . 10- .11 
a 15- .16 
Knit— 
a 5k nea een swe -44-  .45 
OR ois. 4s sae. Jae 
Light hoods a= 
Worsteds— 
Eight. 5... .07 - .08 
Blue.... ohh, 
MR iss eno tewieewheed -104- 118 
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Fine Worsteds for Dress 
and Knit Goods... 
a Specialty 
Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Skein Yarns 










OAM > F-N-O 







ca A. SNODGRASS Natural 


RAYON MEMBER RAW SILK EXCHANGE Dyed 
Commission 320 James Bldg. $35 Jeff Standard All 


Throwing Chattanooga, Tenn. Greensboro, N, ¢ Forms 


STUVUVTUEVELELEEEEEDUOUUUUEDUEEELOGAEU UEDA A AEUEAEO A UEEEU EDAD AE AULA ATE AT EE EET A AEU ATAU AL UEDA HOA AEA 


: RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~NOILS : 
& Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 2 
2 TOP 
: ANDREW K. HENRY 
= MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 2 
SMM 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
: SPUNRAYARN 
O° ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
i Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
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D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office and Works: 53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, Philadelphia 


a7" Light Fast and Wash Fast Indanthrene Colors also Fast 
Colors on Worsted Yarns for Bathing Suits 


We also SPECIALIZE in CUT WORK for WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS 














SILK, COTTON and WOOLEN HOSIERY 





ee 
Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, | 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


| Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
| Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ms 

















WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 









RAYON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


~~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,Mass. 
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WOOL — Continued 
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dull on a relatively low basis. It is now 
strong at 22c. with 23c. in sight if de- 
mand continues good and the supply re- 
mains short. Purchases of mixed softs 
have been on a smaller scale recently. 
Graders have no desire to see materials 
established on a 14c. basis and are 
therefore acting cautiously in their buy- 
ing operations. The market seems 
pegged at 134c. for good packing. 

lf the proposal of the National Wool 
Growers Association to have the duty 
on woolen rags assessed at 36c. should 
be adopted by the tariff revisers, then 
the import business in woolen rags will 
be killed over night. As the matter 
stands the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers made no spe- 
cific recommendation on the woolen rag 
duty. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation recommended that the duty 
be advanced from 74 to 94c. The Wool 
Growers Association, whose plain object 
is to shut out absolutely all imports of 
rags and clips, took the ground that in 
order to give full protection to domestic 
wool growers, the duty on woolen rags 
would have to be equal to or greater 
than the wool duty in order to make the 
wool duty effective. They, therefore, 
asked in their brief that shoddy and wool 
extracts be assessed 36c., an increase of 
20c.; mungo and flocks, 20c., an in- 
crease of 124c.; and woolen rags, 36c., 
an increase of 284c. per pound. 

The wool growers have gone the limit 
in their attempt to protect the wool 
growing industry of the country. They 
do not seem to have taken into account 
that if the prohibitive tariff they advo- 
cate for woolen rags and mill wastes 
goes into effect, woolen manufacturing 
in the United States will be dealt a 
serious blow. It was pointed out by a 
well-known importer that if the Ameri- 
can woolen rag demand disappears from 
the foreign markets a slump in prices 
would occur, providing the woolen 
manufacturers of the Old World with 
a cheaper line of raw materials. 

Under the threat of greatly increased 
duties on wool wastes, an informal meet- 
ing of wool waste dealers was held on 
Summer Street recently and as a result 
of that meeting a circular letter was 
sent to a number of the woolen mills in 
which it was stated that the high duties 
demanded by the wool growers’ associa- 
tion would bring about a prohibition 
of imports. The wool growers’ associa- 
tion makes the point that imports of 
wastes, noils, and rags last year were 
in sufficient volume to displace approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 pounds of domestic 
wool and they further state that framers 
ot the 1922 tariff failed to realize that 
luty on wastes would have to be equal 

or greater than, the wool duty to 
nake the wool duty effective. 

They suggest that the tariff be 
mended so that top waste, slubbing, 

ving and ring wastes and garnetted 
istes be assessed 37c. a pound. This 
in advance of 6c. per pound on soft 
istes and of 13c. per pound on gar- 
ne'ted wastes. Thread and yarn wastes 
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and all other wool wastes not specially 
provided for, now admitted on a l6c. 
duty, are to be advanced to 36c., an in- 
crease of 20c. per pound. It does not 
seem likely that any such high rates 
will be allowed and yet on the other 
hand it is quite likely that some con- 
cession will be made to the powerful in- 


fluence exerted by the wool growers of 
the country. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia, 
and New York for the week ended 
March 16, based upon data compiled 
by the Market News Service of Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, are as follows: 





Week Ended 
March 16 1929 1928 
Domestic.......... 3,724,000 14,692,000 17,200,000 
OMG ko <x aes 1,066,000 38,719,000 28,520,000 
yee 4,790,000 53,411,000 45,720,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 








Os sch hi0.603 1,066,000 38,719,000 28,520,000 
Philadelphia....... 1,662,000 22,865,000 13,798,000 
_ New York......... 892,000 17,814,000 13,933,000 

MNEs ck os cei 3,620,000 79,398,000 56,251,000 


Wool Top Report 
(Continued from page 99) 


higher than the cost of worsted fabrics 
that half the woolen mills in the country 
would probably be forced out of busi- 
ness. 

The wool growers in their brief take 
the attitude that the framers of the 1922 
tariff failed to realize that the duty on 
noils would have to be equal to or 
greater than the wool duty in order to 
make the wool duty effective. With this 
in view they have asked that the duty 
on carbonized noils be advanced from 
24 to 36c., an increase of 12c. and on 
uncarbonized noils from 19c. to 35c., 
an increase of 16c. per pound. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


Nominal 
IN wisn’. 6 odie eee ee's ans $1.31—1.32 
Half-blood (60-62s)...............-. 1.31—1.32 
FER RO oo oc cc viecsccues 1.27—1.28 
see — ING 50 kt: wae 9.8 sarees 1.21—1.22 
an ear 1.13—1.14 
High — SUS. ys selene sawn esas pat 
tee. e ica gia-s6stenathe abo 1.00—1.01 
Eee eee 93— .94 
ge ee 8, Se re 87— .88 
Ns SE Rs Tes ik vcs cn cwdowecce 85— .86 
Noils—Boston 
a rank wee Kanne a enewees $0.90— .92 
RE on Kare wwwiae 6 elite eden 83— .85 
ow 5.09 as enn Ai'a 73— .78 
PE in¢-0. 5.9908 0 bs 00 cueawee 65— .70 
IN ois 6 6 iccenecealcweeess 60— .65 
CO ee ae er ee 55— .58 
NE rela Giats ab o'6:a- Readies eng op Remar 53— .55 
Ne are Wis Win aaiecdlarew ain es 50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (March 14) 
RG adlncsas elbea Seadeelees 47d 
Sain bah academe anes 444d 
BEM IOO COUN... oc cc ccecccwencs 2d 
eae er 0d 
hths — CM hee tic dua das 334d 
Quarter ree en EY ae 28d 
PON TOON. 85 csv ccc cwceeers 234d 
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Whitman Move to Larger 
Quarters in Philadelphia 


William Whitman Co., have taken 
larger offices in Philadelphia, now being 
located on the tenth floor of the Insur- 
ance Co., of North American Bldg., 
1600 Arch St. 


Slutzkin Moves Office to 
Fourth Ave. District 


J. H. Slutzkin & Co., selling agents 
for the Lion Yarn Co., worsted yarn 
spinners, Philadelphia, have moved their 
offices from 605 Broadway, New York, 
where they were located for ten years, 
to 300 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Worsted Yarn Report 
(Continued from page 99) 


The fact spinners are still studying 
their problems and are no longer con- 
tent to do business on the old basis is the 
important interpretation to place upon 
this latest move of theirs and while there 
are many who feel eventually they will 
find that benefits are not as great as 
they could secure from the formation of 
their own institute there are others who 
believe the new cost survey is simply a 
step in that direction. 

There are many important factors in 
the wool industry who feel worsted spin- 
ners lack a real co-operative sense and 
feel it will be difficult for a time at least, 
until proper education has been resorted 
to, before spinners will be able to form 
any close co-operative group, such as 
may be seen in the cotton and wool in- 
stitutes. There is a general agreement 
in the sales worsted yarn field some form 
of co-operation is not only advisable but 
that if something along those lines is 
not done in the near future the spinning 
business will reach a more deplorable 
condition than apparent during the last 
few years. 


Keen Competition 


Such a need is indicated in present 
day to day trading in worsted yarns. 
There is only a limited amount of busi- 
ness being placed by men’s wear and 
outerwear concerns and as there is more 
than enough yarn produced to cover 
these needs spinners are engaged in a 
battle to see which of them can book 
the most of it that at best does not net 
the winner anything near a fair profit. 
At present buyers of men’s wear mix- 
tures for instance are able to buy at 
proportionately lower figures than a 
month ago. The decline has not been 
due to a lowering of wool prices, 
although that has been evident to a cer- 
tain degree, but largely due to the keen 
competition in selling centers. 

There has been softness in prices of 
weaving yarns largely due to price- 
cutting by spinners, while Bradford 
spun outerwear counts are steady at un- 
changed levels, spinners quoting two-ply 
on the basis of $1.474 for 2-20s, 50s 
while single Bradford spun counts are 
being sold on basis of $1.45 for 13s dyed 
and coned. Business placed by outer- 
and coned. 
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Made in 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 lb. Sizes 


Full-bloomed Dyeing 


IVE, vigorous colors. Each The tank and paddle of this 
one dyeing in its full hue machine are easily and thor- 
and intensity. Never varying oughly scoured—they’re made 
from specifications—never dulled of monel metal. 
or weakened. 


Entrust your hosiery to a 
The Strickland Paddle Dyeing Strickland. You can bank on 
Machine insures this true, un- “full-bloomed” dyeing. You 
affected dyeing of the hosiery. can forget about  offshades, 
There’s no chance of a _- hangovers and rust marks. 
over from the previous bath. Write. 


STRICKLAND 


Strickland Pattern Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








-“BEST-SERVICE” 


TEXTILE OILS AND SOFTENERS 


(SECTION OF BURKART-SCHIER LABORATORY) 


Laboratory Controlled 


BEST SERVICE Textile Oils and Softeners are 
made under rigid laboratory control. Thus a 
superior and unvarying quality is gained and 
constantly maintained. 


BURKART - SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
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Simplicity and Durability 
Coupled with Efficiency 



































Needed replace- 
ment of parts 
more generally 
manifests itself 
while machines 
are in use — 
when they are 
most needed. 


Only those fully 
acquainted with 
dye house prac- 
tice and the cor- 
rosive action of 
chemicals used 
can be expected 
to safeguard 
customers in this respect. Nor is it unimportant that moving 
parts be designed without regard for the time required to 
make needed repairs. 





All our parts that are susceptible to wear are machined 
separately. They are all interchangeable, are all readily 
accessible and replacements can be made in a very few 
minutes. 


For skeins and loose or Raw Stocks 
of every description 


Inc. in 1914 


WALKER & DAVIS, Inc. 
Valetta & Coral Sts., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 








You Don’t Need To 


Divorce Your Markets 


A move South doesn’t necessarily mean iso- 
lation from your markets. You may be a 
maker of so called ‘“‘style goods’’—hosiery, 
underwear, silk goods, etc. You can still be 
in reasonably close touch with your markets 
if your plant is located along the line of the 
Central of Georgia. Our prompt, dependable 
package car schedules are revealing to the 
textile man who is market-minded. 


Let us tell you about this favorable territory 
in Georgia, Alabama and the Chattanooga 
district. Your name will be held in strict 
confidence. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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New Finishing Company 


Million Dollar Plant Planned for 
Site Near Spartanburg 


Final details in the organization of 
the Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., were completed March 15, 
and actual construction of the bleachery 
will begin within the next 30 days. The 
company will issue $500,000 in common 
stock, with a par-value of $100 per 
share. Serial notes of a similar amount 
will be issued. 

The new plant, which will cost about 
$1,000,000, will be located six miles from 
Spartanburg on the highway to Green- 
ville, S. C., and will employ about 150 
workers when it is first placed in oper- 
ition. The main building will have a 
floor space of 130,000 square feet and 
will contain modern machinery for 
bleaching, dyeing, mercerizing and other 
iorms of finishing. The property ad- 
joins the North Tyger River. 

Promoters of the new finishing con- 
cern are all widely known in textile cir- 
Officers recently elected are: 
President, M. R. Reeves, and vice-presi- 
dent J. M. Reeves, both of New York 
and members of the firm of Reeves 
Brothers, Inc., 55 Leonard St., selling 
igents for a number of southern mills; 
treasurer, H. Arthur Ligon, president 
and treasurer of both the Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, and the Mills Mill, Green- 
ville, and secretary, C. M. Lindsay, 
Spartanburg. The above officers, to- 
eether with W. F. Ligon, constitute the 
board of directors of the new corpo- 
ration. 

Modern machinery for bleaching, 
inercerizing, dyeing and all grades of 
tinishing will be installed, and will be 
planned to care for rayon and silk goods 
as well as cotton. The yearly capacity 
of the plant will be between 60,000,000 
and 80,000,000 yd. The bulk of produc- 
tion will be white goods. The plant 
itself will be in a single unit containing 
ipproximately 130,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space. A village of some 50 houses will 
be built. The plant will employ about 
150 men. Present plans call for com- 
plete operation of all departments by 
Jan. 1, 1930. Plans for the buildings 
ire to be prepared by Lockwood Greene 
I-ngineers, Inc. 


cies. 


March Meeting of R. I. Section 
of A.A.T.C.C, 


(he March meeting of the American 

ssociation of Textile Chemists and 
(olorists, Rhode Island Section, will be 

ld Friday evening, March 29, at the 

ms of the Providence Engineering 
Society, 44 Washington Street, Provi- 
dence, R. L., at 8:00 p.m. 

Villiam H. Cotton will speak on the 
‘\pplication of the Insoluable Azo 





Colors in Printing.” 
a number of years in Germany as a 
dye expert and is now associated with 
the General Dyestuff Corp. A. Newton 
Graves is secretary of this section. 


Mr. Cotton spent 


Dye Imports Lower 


February Record Below Year Before 


and Month Before 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—United States 
synthetic dye imports in February de- 
creased 18% from a year ago and 29% 
from the month previous. February, 
1929, recorded a total of 390,664 Ib. 
with an invoice value of $323,514. New 
York received 385,447 lb., value $316,- 
631; Boston 4,901 lb., value $6,172, and 
Philadelphia 316 lb., value $711. 

Of the total importations for Febru- 
ary, 67.24% came from Germany, 
26.94% came from Switzerland and the 
balance from six other exporting coun- 
tries, according to the Chemical Divi- 
sion of the Dept. of Commerce. 

The leading dyes, by quantity, im- 
ported during February follows: Vat 
golden yellow CK double paste (single 
strength) 44,000 lb.; Algol yellow GC 
(single strength) 28,949 lb.; Algol 
orange RF paste 10,750 lb.; Vat blue 
GCD (single strength) 10,698 Ib.; Rho- 
damine 6 GH (single strength) 10,000 Ib. 





Takamine Awarded Gold Medal 


at Paris 


The Takamine Laboratory, Inc., of 
Clifton, N. J., with offices in New York, 
has been awarded the Grand Prix with 
gold medal at the International Expo- 
sition in Paris, 1928, upon their exhibit 
of enzymic products. 

Chief among the items displayed 
were Polyzime and Polyzime “P” for 
textile use in desizing. 

Founded by the late Dr. Jokichi 
Takamine, eminent Japanese scientist 
and discover of adrenalin, the com- 
pany’s whole endeavor has been to 
adapt the use of enzymes to practical 
application to the many problems of 
industry, where catalytic agents are 
required. 

The scientific work of the eminent 
founder of these interests is being car- 
ried on by his two sons, Jokichi 
Takamine, Jr., of Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, and Eben T. Takamine, of New 
York City, together with their asso- 
ciates. 


F. P. Maupai Dyeing Co., Inc., West 
New York, N. J., is having plans com- 
pleted for an addition to its dyehouse at 
Washington and Jefferson Sts., reported 
to cost more than $35,000 with equip- 
ment. George F. Bial, 147 Summit 
Ave., Union City, N. J., is the archi- 
tect. 
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Objections to Dye Duties 


Brief Filed with Committee 
by H. A. Metz 


Objections to the proposed duty on 
dyestuffs were presented in a brief be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee by 
H. A. Metz, president of the General 
Dyestuff Corporation. The American 
industry is asking that the rate shall be 
changed from 45% on American valua- 
tion to 60% as during the emergency 
tariff. 

Dye imports are increasing, they point 
out. Mr. Metz states that the increase 
has come about through greater demand 
and that domestic products also showed 
larger sales. The present rate is a vir- 
tual embargo, he declares, since imports 
make up only 4.4% of the domestic 
consumption and half of these are pat- 
ented dyes or otherwise non-competitive. 
Intermediates show a ratio of only four- 
tenths of one per cent. 

Furthermore, it is stated, specific 
rates now effective on dyestuffs av- 
erage 18% on the average selling price 
thus making the total protection at 63%. 

The domestic interests claimed that, in 
spite of the tariff, competition has kept 
the price of dyes down to pre-war level. 
Mr. Metz says this is true of practically 
no dye except indigo. He added that 
American dyes are being sold abroad 
at considerably less than in this country. 

Only about a dozen dyes are imported 
in sufficient quantity to warrant the re- 
search necessary for their production 
here, according to Mr. Metz. The 
United States is a large exporter, ship- 
ping out several times the import pound- 
age. On these grounds, added duty is 
felt unnecessary. 








BUSINESS NEWS 


Textile Machinery Plant for 
Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Detailed plans of 
the Southern Textile Machinery Mfg. Co. 
to enter the production of textile machines 
here were announced March. 16 by A. I. 
Hays, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Industrial Bureau. Principals in 
the new enterprise are J. W. Shimek and 
Elmir Schneider, both of Worcester, Mass. 

The company at the outset will engage in 
the manufacture of tape condensers and 
intermediate feeds, both of which are a 
part of the equipment used in the manu- 
facture of woolen cloth. Eventually it is 
the idea to enlarge the company’s business 
to include manufacture of complete woolen 
cards. 

The plant will be in actual operation in 
about 30 days. The building, which has 
been erected on the site of the J. H. Etter 
Lumber Co. in Ridgedale, now stands com- 
plete and the work of installing machinery 
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OBLONG BASKET 





Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG-—— 





WE Know 
VIRGINIA 


Our engineering and con- 
struction experience in 
Virginia has been extensive. 
If you are considering build- 


ing a textile mill anywhere in 
the Old Dominion, our experi- 
ence is at your service. 


Write us about 
your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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—— See Aiso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—CATALOG 


A Popular 


WARP 
DYER 


Warp dyeing requirements are 
most exacting. Nobody knows this 
better than the makers of the Re- 
liance Warp Dyeing Machine. The 
result is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply further 
particulars. 
RELIANCE 


MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


High Test Gas 


is purer and produces better results. 


C 
Textile ATkalies 
are purer and are designed specially 
for treatment of textile fabrics. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


1 Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 








=3 The reason— 


TOLHURST 
EXTRACTORS 


are constantly in advance of general 
hydro-extracting practice is: Tol- 
hurst engineers are committed to a 
policy of progressive development 
and are engaged in one specialized 
work — centrifugal hydro-extraction. 


iain TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, 
E3 INC., TROY, N. Y. 


*’Tetrakierol”’ 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


New York Office 
183 Madison Ave. 


Chicago Office 
8 So. Dearborn St. 





















Recommensged for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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is just being placed under way. At the 
outset it is expected that around $50,000 
will be invested, none of which is local 
capital. 

The industry was secured for Chat- 
tanooga several months ago by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Both principals have 
arrived in Chattanooga. The plant is an 
important addition to diversity of manu- 
facture here, being an entirely new line. 





To Construct New Power Dam 


The Appalachian Power Co. has an- 
nounced that they will construct at 
Radford, Va., about 50 miles from 
Roanoke, a large power dam at a cost 
of approximately $11,000,000. 





Scott & Williams Erecting 
Addition to Plant 


Scott & Williams, Inc., Laconia, N. H., 
knitting machinery, has excavation under 
way for the proposed 4-story 65x180 ft. 
reinforced concrete addition. The general 
contract is in the hands of Temple & Crane, 
Boston, Mass., and Lockwood Greene En- 
gineers, Inc., Boston, are the engineers. 


Link-Belt Elects J. S. Watson 
Vice-President 


From the executive offices of Link-Belt 
Co. comes the announcement that James S. 
Watson has been elected vice-president, 
with headquarters at the company’s Dodge 
Works in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Watson was born in Philadelphia 
and has been with the company continu- 
ously for 34 years, having entered the em- 
ploy of its Philadelphia plant when he 
was barely out of his “teens.” 

In January, 1903, after 8 years’ experi- 
ence in various departments, the manage- 
ment selected him to take charge of the 
exploitation of Link-Belt Silent Chain as 
a power transmitting medium. Silent Chain 
then was new, as it had only been intro- 
duced in the year 1900. 

For the last 9 years Mr. Watson has 
been located at the company’s Dodge 
Works in Indianapolis, of which he is 
general manager in full charge of the pro- 
duction of Link-Belt Silent and Roller 
Chain Drives, and from which point he 
also continues to be responsible for the 
selling of these drives, as well as herring- 
bone speed reducers through a band of 
Power Transmission Engineers located in 
practically all of the principal cities. 


Whitcomb-Baldwin Alliance 


Interest in the application of internal 
combustion engines in locomotive practice, 
received a further stimulus in the announce- 
ment last month that the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works of Philadelphia, Pa., one 
of the largest steam locomotive manufac- 
turers in the world, had purchased a sub- 
stantial interest in the business of the 
Geo. D. Whitcomb Co. at Rochelle, Illinois. 

lhe Geo. D. Whitcomb Co. itself is an 
organization of fifty years standing and has 
developed a complete line of gasoline, dis- 
tillate, oil, and alcohol burning locomotives 
for railway switching as well as industrial 
an’ contracting activities. 

ouring the last five years, there has been 
an increasing demand to use internal com- 
bustion engines using gasoline, distillate 
an’ oil as fuel in the larger locomotives. 
While the 25-ton machine was considered 
a lorge unit five years ago in the gasoline 
the Geo. D. Whitcomb Company is 
now building straight gear driven machines 
Powered by gasoline, distillate and oil 





engines, in sizes up to fifty tons, develop- 
ing draw bar pulls in low gear, up to 
25,000 Ib. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
made an arrangement with the Geo. D. 
Whitcomb Co. to sell the Whitcomb loco- 
motives and products in practically all for- 
eign countries through its own representa- 
tives, located in all parts of the world. An 
agreement has also been affected whereby 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, through 
its domestic offices, will handle the rail- 
way field in the United States for the Geo. 
D. Whitcomb Co. 

The combination of these two corpora- 
tions puts them in a position to build every 
size of steam, gasoline, alcohol, distillate, 
Diesel, gas-electric, or Diesel electric loco- 
motive. 





Fabric Tester Demonstrated 


The operations of the “Texilscope,” 
which indicates the quality and quantity of 
animal, vegetable and synthetic fibers con- 
tained in a fabric, were demonstrated be- 
fore the Worsted Group of the Wool 
Institute at the monthly luncheon of that 
group which was held at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel, New York, on March 19. The prin- 
ciples and uses of the “Texilscope”’ were 
explained to the worsted manufacturers by 
means of motion pictures, and actual tests 
of fabric samples. The demonstration was 
made by H. T. Scott-Huntington, inventor 
of the tester. 

The new instrument is being made and 
marketed by the Universal Texilscope Co., 
of New York. It was described in the 
June 19, 1926, and Dec. 17, 1927, issues 
of TExTILE Wor -p. 





Dry Quenching Installation in 
Michigan 


The Dry Quenching Equipment Corp., 
New York, a subsidiary of International 
Combustion Engineering Corp., will begin 
construction in conjunction with Stevens & 
Wood, Inc., engineers and constructors, at 
the Court Street plant of the Consumers 
Power Co., Flint, Mich., of a dry quench- 
ing plant to care for approximately 280 
tons of coke per day. This installation will 
provide approximately 280,000 lb. of high 
pressure steam per day from heat now 
wasted through wet quenching, a better 
grade of domestic coke and reduced main- 
tenance charges. It will also eliminate 
cold weather freezing difficulties. Provi- 
sion is made so that the initial dry quench- 
ing installation may be extended to care 
for 500 tons of coke per day. This is the 
first dry quenching plant to be installed 
in Michigan. 





To Represent Lestershire 
in New England 


The Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., John- 
son City, N. Y., have announced the ap- 
pointment of Wm. M. Aspinwall, as New 
England representative. Mr. Aspinwall 
was recently of the Boston Mfg. Co., 
Waltham, Mass. He succeeds S. B. Hyde, 
who has accepted a position with the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 





James Speed & Co. Incorporates 


James Speed & Co., dealers and im- 
porters of textile machinery, have in- 
corporated under Massachusetts laws. The 
officers of the company are James Speed, 
president, Grace E. Speed, treasurer, and 
Selma A. Fauer, clerk. James, Grace and 
Ralph Speed were the incorporators. 
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OBITUARY 


Clarence N. Cone 


Clarence N. Cone, aged 52, president of 
the Minneola Mfg. Co., at Gibsonville, 18 
miles east of Greensboro, N. C., died at 
St. Leo’s Hospital, Greensboro, N. C., 
March 13, where he had been taken, fol- 
lowing a sudden heart attack the previous 
night. Mr. Cone, who was born in Balti- 
more, Oct. 4, 1876, came to Greensboro 30 
vears ago, and soon after his arrival, was 
largely instrumental in organizing the 
Huco Mugo Mfg. Co., a textile plant which 
was located in east Greensboro, on the pres- 
ent site of the Oettinger Lumber Co. Later 
the plant was moved to Gibsonville, near 
Greensboro, and a larger concern organ- 
ized—the Minneola Mfg. Co. He had 
practically been head of this large plant 
ever since it was organized, making his 
home in Greensboro, and going to the 
plant every work day. He is survived by 
his widow and two children. He was a 
brother of the late Moses H. Cone and 
Ceasar Cone of Greensboro. 





Horace J. Cochran 


Horace J. Cochran, 56 years of ago, 
president of the cotton mill firm of January 
& Wood Co., at Maysville, Ky., of the 
Maysville Water Co., and Security Bank 
& Trust Co., died of a sudden heart at- 
tack at his home in Maysville. Mr. 
Cochran had also served as president of the 
Maysville Public Utilities Co. A native 
of Maysville Mr. Cochran had spent his 
life in that city. He is a brother of Fed- 
eral Judge A. M. J. Cochran, of Eastern 
Kentucky district court, and of Robert A. 
Cochran, who was associated with him in 
the cotton mill and utilities interests. Mr. 
Cochran is survived by his widow, and 
one son. He served with rank of captain 
in the Spanish American War. 


Earl F. Thayer 


Earl F. Thayer, president of the Thayer 
Woolen Co., Oxford, Mass., died March 11 
at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Bos- 
ton, following a major opsration. Mr. 
Thayer was 50 years old and a native of 
Woonsocket, R. I. As a young man he 
became connected with his father’s woolen 
mill and had been with the industry since. 
Mr. Thayer was vice-president of the 
Worcester County Textile Mfg. Associa- 
tion, a director of the Oxford Water Co. 
and the Stiles Reservoir Association. He 
was a member of the Worcester Chamber 
of Commerce, the Worcester Country Club, 
and other organizations. 


Henry E. Strack 


Henry E. Strack, overseer in the slash- 
ing room of the Edwin Bartlett Co., North 
Oxford, Mass., died in St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, Worcester, Mass., on March 14, of 
pneumonia, following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. He was 35 years old and a 
native of Ware, Mass., son of the late 
Edward and Sarah Strack. 


Richard H. Evans 


Richard H. Evans, an overseer at the 
Webster (Mass.) Mills died at his home 
in that town on March 13, after an illness 
of several weeks. He was 52 years old 
and had lived in Webster for 18 years. 
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